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Here's how Standard Brands 
new “Let's Bake Together” program 
canhelp you “go metric: 


As part of its contribution to Canada's 
move to the Metric System, Standard 
Brands announces a new, comprehensive 
Metric Educational Program that 
encompasses the latest in baking 
technology and techniques; plus & 
effective teaching aids to helpyou + 
with metrics in the classroom. The 


An 18 cm x 24 cm 
Classroom Wall Chart: 

Back Metric Information == 
Front Yeast Information 


Metric Baking 
Manual 

À 32 page, fu 
Teacher 
manual in 
Recipes, product 
histories and suggested 
activities, 








Metric Oven 


The “Let's Bake Together” Metric Baking Aids 
Kit or any of its individual components may be 
obtained by submitting labels from sponsoring 
products and/or cash. In addition, Standard 
Brands presents the “Nutrition and You” program. 
Material content includes: 
O A “Nutrition and You” Classroom Wall Chart 
O A Family Fitness Booklet 


Let's Bake Together” Metric Program has 
been researched and developed by a 
Special Metric Educational Task Force 
co-ordinated by Metric Media Inc. Its 
metric content has been approved 
j by the Federal Metric Commission 
Here's what the “Let's Bake 
x Together” Metric Kit offers: 

























Metric 
Classroom 
Mobile: 





ture (°C) 
Mass (kg). Volume (ti 
Length (m 


Metric Dry 
Measures: 
50 mi, 125 mI, 250 mi 


Metric Small 
Measures: 


1 ml. 2 ml, 5 mi. 15 mi 


A Metric Cost 
Comparator: 
Front Metric Mass 


ment 
Back Metric Volume 


Measurements 


For more information, please write: 
“Let's Bake Together” Metric Program 
Standard Brands Canada Limited 

1408 Birchmount Road 

Scarborough, Ontario 
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CHEA Conference 1978 








The 1978 Canadian Home Economics 
Association Conference held July 25-28 in 
Calgary is now history. Although the con- 
ference is over, the thoughts and ideas 
expressed by the speakers on the theme 
“Economic Change - Chance or Choice?” 
will continue to provide stimulation both for 
professional development and personal growth. 


The Conference was preceded by a two 
and a half-day International Development 
Seminar held at Olds, Alberta. This seminar 
helped delegates focus on CHEA's role in 
this worthwhile area. 


Approximately 100 delegates attended 
the pre-conference workshop on Monday, 
July 24th. The purpose of the workshop 
was to enhance personal and professional 
scope by examining and creating an aware- 
ness of personal potentials as they relate to 
work careers or daily lives. 


The speakers were very well received 
and the theme of the Conference was car- 
ried throughout all sessions. The superb 
facilities of the convention centre enableda 
smooth flow of delegates from exciting ple- 
nary to the worthwhile working group ses- 
sions. 
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The Conference afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for delegates to exchange information 
with 45 exhibitors whose products and ser- 
vices related to almost every aspect of 
home economics. The interaction with ex- 
hibitors was topped off by an exciting West- 
ern Night complete with roulette wheels, 
square dancers, western entertainment and 
approximately 50 door prizes being distri- 
buted. 


Socially, western hospitality was exemp- 
lified not only in the weather but in the 
various activities planned — city tours, alumni 
breakfast, mini stampede and super beef 
barbecue, Calgary reception and Alberta 
Government Luncheon. 


The success of the conference can be 
measured in terms of: the major decision- 
making relating to the association business, 
the excellent response to Research Papers, 
directives given standing committee chair- 
man from special group meetings and the 
over all enthusiastic involvement of all the 
delegates. 
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Home Economics 


International Development 
Workshop 


The Olds College of Agriculture was the 
location selected for the first Home Eco- 
nomics International Development Workshop, 
sponsored jointly by CHEA and CIDA. The 
Workshop attracted CHEA members from 
across Canada, as well as their guests, 
sponsored by CIDA, from countries through- 
out Africa and the Caribbean. The guests 
were young women enrolled in post grad- 
uate studies in nutrition and home eco- 
nomics in Canada. The youngest present 
was the three-month old daughter of Bless- 
ing Amajor from Nigeria currently in the 
Faculty of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. Paulette Faryna was just 
back from a CUSO project in Nigeria pro- 
moting soy beans in the extension program 
of Amadu Bello University. Other CUSO 
volunteers included Diane Stump, currently 
at CUSO headquarters in Ottawa, and Martha 
Munz Gue the first chairman of the CHEA 
International Development Committee. Other 
CHEA members present had served over- 
seas with CIDA, FAO, IDRC and the United 
Church of Canada. It was a concerned 
group ready to share their experiences to 
develop contacts and plan a strategy to 
meet the needs of CHEA to become in- 
volved in international development. The 
keynote speaker, Romeo Maione, Director 
General of the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zation Division of CIDA, set the stage for the 
Workshop. Common experiences illustrated 
how relevant world relationships are, par- 
ticularly for basic needs. The Workshop 
endorsed an awareness to get involved to 
support the World Bank’s approach to a 
“basic need strategy” and to help people 
help themselves in a creative way. The 
overall objective of CHEAwill be to develop 
an awareness among members of inter- 


Jean Steckle 
CHEA International Development Committee 


national issues. 


The report of the Workshop was pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of CHEA in 
Calgary, which endorsed an item on its 
budget for international development. 


The recommendations from the Work- 
shop included: 


—  Theadoption ofa three tier structure for 
International Development Committees 
to serve CHEA's needs, nationally, inter- 
nationally and locally. Emphasis is to 
be given to the local level to establish 
local committees and twinning with 
home economists of other countries 
for the benefit of both “twins”. Already 
requests for twinning have come in 
and this information is available to local 
associations. 


The development of a Talent Bank through 
MATCH. 


The development of a position paper 
on Infant Feeding to honour The Inter- 
national Year of the Child. 


A study including international home 
economic students in Canada to deter- 
mine their needs and expectations. 


Exploring with Home Economists in 
in Business, opportunities to exchange 
consultations to meet the needs of the 
Third World to improve local food in- 
dustries. 


The spirit to become involved in inter- 
national development was contagious through- 
out the Workshop. Hopefully it will spread 
in the development of local workshops and 
local committees. Let's hear about your 
interest and plans. 
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Highlights From The IFHE 
Council Meeting 


Lila Engberg 
CHEA/IFHE liaison 








One hundred forty delegates from 28 
countries attended the council meeting of 
the International Federation of Home Eco- 
nomics held in Sligo, Ireland in July. The 
largest delegations came from the United 
States (35) and France (15). We were five 
from Canada: Ms. Olga Anderson repre- 
senting the Atlantic provinces; Mme. Carmelle 
Therien-Viau representing L'Association des 
Diplomes en Economie Familiae; Mme. Henri- 
etta Rochette-LeHir, Quebec; Dr. Edith Down 
for British Columbia and Alberta and myself 
for CHEA. 


Two Canadians, Mme. Therien-Viau and 
Ms. Linda Stepenoff were elected to the 
executive. Dr. Wanda Young, who served 
for eight years, finished her term of office. 


It was considered essential that all four 
IFHE Regions: the Americas and the Carib- 
bean, Africa and the Middle East, Europe 
and Isreal, and Asia and the South Pacific 
be represented on the executive. Meetings 
or workshops within Regions are being 
encouraged by IFHE in order to promote 
membership and follow-up on Congress 
resolutions. The American Region is hold- 
ing its first meeting December 27-30, 1978 
in Quatemala City. 


One of the activities of the Council meet- 
ing was to consider long-term plans based 
on the resolutions which came out of the 
XIIIth Congress held in Ottawa. There were 
four major resolutions on population, food, 
energy and habitat. The problem of promot- 
ing follow-up action by member associations 
after a Congress and communication with 
the IFHE Secretariat was a matter of con- 
cern. Five workshop groups were formed, 
four to discuss follow-up strategies and a 
fifth to discuss home economics innova- 
tions. Specific objectives were developed 
by each group, long-term and short-term 
plans suggested. 
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An Ad Hoc Resolutions Committee, chair- 
ed by Margaret Fitch of United States pre- 
pared guidelines for formulation of IFHE 
resolutions. Resolutions articulate and give 
support to common concerns and help 
influence public opinion. They are the 
vehicle for defining the Federation’s posi- 
tion on an issue and for reflecting our own 
belief or position. 


The revision of the constitution and rules 
was chaired by Wanda Young. Changes 
include re-stating the aims. The major aim 
now reads: IFHE shall promote the develop- 
ment of home economics in all countries. 
Student membership is a new category; a 
resolutions committee was added; and Span- 
ish has become an official language of 
IFHE in addition to English, French and 
German. 


Four other workshop groups met for dis- 
cussion on the topics: The Year of the Child, 
Home Economics Programmes, Home Eco- 
nomics - Rural Development and Role of 
the Home Economist. 


Dr. Ludmilla Marici of FAO spoke on the 
theme ‘Home Economics and Rural Devel- 
opment’. Drastic steps are needed, accord- 
ing to Dr. Marici, to improve the image of 
home economics and to indicate that home 
economics programmes have a contribu- 
tion to make towards improving women’s 
role in rural development, her home life and 
her potential for contributing to the com- 
munity. As a result of this presentation, a 
six-member working committee on rural de- 
velopment was set up to prepare an official 
statement on the contribution of home eco- 
nomics to rural development. It was sug- 
gested that this kind of statement by IFHE 
could be presented to other international 
bodies as well. Ruth Norman, IFHE perma- 
nent delegate to the UN Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) in New York also 
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attends UNICEF meetings on our behalf 
and has the opportunity to contact inter- 
national delegates. 


With regard to the Year of the Child, 
plans are underway for IFHE to participate 
at The International Festival for Children 
and Young People to be held in Nice in 
January, 1979. The Council suggested the 
following themes where local action might 
be taken by home economists: 1) Integra- 
tion and education of children of migrants 
or of new ethnic groups; 2) the child as 
consumer; 3) children in moral and physical 
danger; 4) children in rural communities; 5) 
training of child care workers; 6) the child in 
developing countries; 7) studies of the daily 
life of children. 


IFHE obtained category A status with 
UNESCO in May, 1977. Recent UNESCO 
meetings Madame Goncethas attended on 
our behalf were: Role of Science and 
Technology in Human Development and 
Human Rights and the New International 
Economic Order. It was pointed out that 
these themes are of vital concern to home 
economists and that our opportunity to con- 
tribute to policy decisions needs to be more 
fully exploited. 


At the Council meeting the definition of 
home economics was examined. This was 


an extremely difficult task given the three 
languages and differences in the programmes 
of various countries. Agreement was reached 
onthe following: Home economics is con- 
cerned with using, developing and manag- 
ing human and material resources for the 
benefit of individuals, families, institutions 
and the community, now and in the future. 
This involves study and research in sciences 
and the arts concerned with different as- 
pects of family life and its interaction with 
the physical, economic and social environ- 
ment. 


The definition is long. However, there 
are problems in coming to agreement at 
international level; and we must acknowledge 
the importance of that agreement. The 
basic philosophy and idea imbodied in the 
statement of home economics give us our 
direction. 


The next IFHE Congress, with the theme 
‘Home Economics — Partner in Develop- 
ment’ is to be held in the Philippines in 
1980. The chairman, Dr. Benitos was the 
founder of the Philippine Home Economics 
Association and now works as Ambassador- 
at-large for her government. The meeting 
will be during the last week of July, so begin 
now to plan your trip to the South Pacific for 
1980. 





Photograph taken of some members of the I.F.H.E. Council in Sligo Ireland, in front of the city hall. “Front row 
centre, Councillor, Mayor Michael Caroll, to his right, Dr. Helena Benitez, ambassodor at large for the 
Phillipines at the United Nations and chairperson of the organizing committee of the 1980 Congress in the 
Philippines. 
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Edith Down 
LF.H.E. Representative 


A Post Council tour in the country that 
hosts the International Federation of Home 
Economics is an extension of the meetings 
which purport to know and study in-depth 
the many cultures attached to the association. 
Ireland was no exception, and a thousand 
thank-yous in twenty-eight languages are 
due to our hosts for the planning and gra- 
cious hospitality that awaited us each noon 
when we stopped for lunch and each even- 
ing as we stayed for the night. We had the 
opportunity to witness the variations in Irish 
singing and dancing in the different counties 
where a great effort is made to preserve the 
culture. 


We visited experimental stations where 
we received first hand information on the 
efforts of the Irish Government to up-grade 
the quality of life in farm homes now that 
electricity and water are so easily available. 
There are two home economics teacher 
training colleges, one in Sligo and one in 
Dublin. This year the programs in these two 
colleges have been given university status 
and a four-year degree program is to be 
initiated this fall. One college is affiliated 
with the University of Galway and the other 
to Trinity College, Dublin. We had opportu- 
nity to visit the centre for Irish lace making, 
the Donegal Tweed and Carpet factory. 


Dr. Lila Engberg (Canada) Mrs. V.I. Okaru 
(Nigeria) Dr. Edith Down (Canada) 
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Seeing Ireland With I.F.H.E. 





Irish tweeds, aran sweaters and Irish fash- 
ions were delightfully presented to us when 
Vonnie Reynolds gave us a couture fashion 
show of her latest creations at Bantry. 
Vonnie has been invited by the University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana, to bring her couture 
fashions to the United States. 


Many of the castles are ruins of the 12th 
century that stand to remind us of an ancient 
Celtic history that has come down to form 
the Irish nation of to-day. 


From Sligo, to Galway, to Limerick, to 
Tralee, to Blarney, Cork, Kilkenny and Dublin 
— all the way — the tour breathed the "lilt of 
Irish laughter”. The final evening in Dublin 
was a reception by the Minister of Education 
held in the elegant summer residence of the 
Guiness family, which now belongs to the 
Irish Government. 


Our Irish hosts -the Ministers and Direc- 
tors of the Department of Education, the 
Ursuline and Dominican Sisterhoods, the 
extension workers and teacher educators, 
are to be commended for their organization 
and genuine hospitality. 


The Canadian delegates on this tour 
were Wanda Young, Olga Anderson and 
Edith Down. 


Ireland 













CHEA 1978 Awards 


Awards totalling $7,000 were made to 
four graduate home economics scholars at 
the Canadian Home Economics Annual 
Conference in Calgary in July. In addition, 
theHonour Award, in recognition of an out- 
standing contribution to the profession was 
presented to Miss Gertrude Gerlach of Ottawa. 


HONOUR AWARD 


A graduate of the University of Sask- 
achewan, Gertrude Gerlach majored in Home 
Economics. She taught in public and sec- 
ondary schools and was on the provincial 
extension staff at the university. She organ- 


ized the Home Economics department, North 
Battleford Collegiate. During the war she 
joined the Consumer Section, now Food 
Advisory Division, of Agriculture Canada 
and was employed there for 25 years. She 
was instrumental in the development of the 
basic methods of preserving foods by can- 
ning and freezing, which are still being 
taught in home economics classes across 
Canada today. 


Upon her retirement from the Depart- 
ment she taught for a year at the University 
of Saskachewan and then undertook the 
difficult task of setting up the new School of 
Home Economics at the College of Agri- 
culture in Jamaica under C.I.D.A. sponsor- 
ship. 


During her business career, Miss Gerlach 
was extremely active in the affairs of the 
Association. She acted as Finance Com- 
mittee Chairman, 1958-60 and as President 
1960-62. During this period she was in- 
strumental in establishing the National Office 
and the Silver Jubilee Scholarship Fund. In 
1974-76, as Treasurer of the International 
Federation for Home Economics Congress 
Committee, she was responsible for all fi- 
nancial transactions, involving a quarter of 
a million dollars. Her wise counsel and 
persistent attention to efficient procedures 
helped make the Ottawa Congress a fi- 
nancial success. 


Other honours include the Centennial 
Medal, Honorary Life Member, Ottawa Home 
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Economics Association, Emeritus Honorary 
Life Member of the Canadian Institute of 
Food Science and Technology. 


RUTH BINNIE AWARD 


This award, established through the gen- 
erosity of the late Ruth Binnie, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, was presented for the first time this 
year. The $2,500 prize winner, Carol Mayer 
McLean of Edmonton, is a Master of Edu- 
cation candidate in Home Economics Edu- 
cation at the School of Graduate Studies 
and Research, University of Alberta. 


Carol McLean's principal interest is in 
home economics curriculum evaluation. A 
member of the Edmonton Separate School 
Board, she has been teaching since 1972 
and served on the Provincial Home Eco- 
nomics Curriculum Committee in 1975-77. 
She has demonstrated her worth as the first 
candidate for this new award in Home Eco- 
nomics education. 


SILVER JUBILEE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


This award, $2,000, established to com- 
memorate the 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Canadian Home Economics As- 
sociation, was won this year by Mrs. Linda 
Pickard Beardall, a graduate of the University 
of Toronto. 


Linda Beardall, presently a doctoral can- 
didate in adult education at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, has been 
Most recently a public health nutritionist, 
Borough of Etobicoke, Community Health 
Department. Before that she was a home 
economist at Canada Packers, Toronto. 
Her area of study relates to ways in which 
health care personnel, e.g.nutritionists, can 
facilitate the learning of self-reliant health 
practices among their clients. 


MARY A CLARKE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


This $2,000 scholarship established as 
a tribute to Mary Clarke, avalued member of 
the Association, was awarded to Miss Nancy 
Kerr, of the Faculty of Home Economics, 
University of Alberta, who is presently a 
doctoral candidate in the Fiber and Polymer 
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Science Program, School of Textiles, North 
Carolina State University. 


A graduate of the University of Guelph, 
she earned her Master of Science degree at 
the University of California. On the staff of 
the University of Alberta since 1966, Pro- 
fessor Kerr has been described as a “master 
teacher” and has indicated her aspirations 
are to achieve excellence in teaching and 
to develop an ongoing research program in 
textiles. 


CARNATION INCENTIVE 
AWARD 





This $500 award is presented by the 
Carnation Company of Canada to a grad- 
uate home economist who is undertaking 
Postgraduate studies in foods or food science. 
This year's winner, Miss Tanis Root, of Inver- 
mere, B.C.,is a 1978 honour graduate of the 
University of Alberta and has been accepted 
in the Faculty of Graduate Studies in the 
Master of Science in Community Nutrition 
Program, University of Toronto. 




















Deadline for next issue is 
November 1st. 



























Another Response To The 
“A Closet Home Economist” 


Marilyn McNeil, B.Sc.H.Ec. , 


Submitted on behalf of the Alberta Home Economics Association, Special Committee on Registration and 
with the support of the Alberta Home Economics Association Executive. 


The article by Jennifer Welsh, “A Letter 
from a Closet Home Economist”, was thought 
provoking. While | support her views in 
general, the issues and questions raised 
regarding professional registration were dis- 
turbing. The Alberta Home Economics As- 
sociation Special Committee on Registra- 
tion is presently actively pursuing the goal 
of professional registration. My purpose in 
writing this letter is to express the Com- 
mittee’s view of what registration will mean 
to home economists and to the develop- 
ment of our profession. 


There are many definitions of what con- 
stitutes a profession. When | refer to home 
economics as a profession, | am using the 
term as the Alberta Home Economics As- 
sociation accepted the definition: 


“Professional status for any group is 
based on a body of formal knowledge char- 
acteristic of that specific group; it implies 
responsibility for serving society in a special 
field and this service to society must be 
held by the members of the group to be 
above material gain”. 


To become recognized as a professional 
group in Canada, an Act must be passed 
through the provincial legislature. Each act 
constitutes recognition that a qualified group 
of professionals has assumed duties and 


obligations toward their own Canadian com- 
munity and its various components — its 
individual citizens, its government, its busi- 
ness sector, and all other sectors. Com- 
munities expect and deserve some measure 
of regulatory control from without and within 
autonomous professional groups. 


Registration is intended to ensure best 
possible service to the public. Registration 
should serve to enhance service through 
creation of the following conditions: 


-  Aclearly stated professional standard 
which will be available to employers 
and the public; 


Obligatory maintenance of high stan- 
dards of professional competence; 


Increased awareness of the expertise 
and contributions of home economists, 
and recognition by government, indus- 
try and all other segments of society 
that the contributions are unique and 
cannot be made by persons lacking 
prescribed training. 


Enhancement is further ensured by cer- 
tain effects which can be expected as a 
consequence of registration. Increased 
strength and visibility of the professional 
association can be expected through: 
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Recognition by government and indus- 
try as a united, strong and effective 
professional association; 


Recognition by other professionals and 
their associations; 


These effects are apt to lead, in turn to 
increased numbers of positions for home 
economists and hence increased op- 
portunities for delivering the needed 
services. 


Jennifer Welsh commented that, “we are 
considering registration to protect our ranks . 
.. Current sentiment to suggest that regis- 
tration and self-regulation serves more to 
protect the profession than the client.” 


The concern over possible misuse of 
self-regulation has validity. However, self- 
regulation is granted on the assumption 
that the autonomous group is better able to 
protect the public than any other agency. 
Accountability to a professional body would, 
in fact, provide a greater degree of control 
and consistency over professional standards 
than at present. This would assure the 
public that members are, in fact, consci- 
entious, qualified and competent in their 
fields and will practise a standard of ethics 
calculated to serve the public betterment 
rather than the profession’s self-interest. 
Without professional status there is no me- 
chanism for, or commitment to deal with 
abuses of public faith or departures from 
Professional ethics. 


As Jennifer Welsh pointed out in her 
letter, we are approaching a time when what 
we have held as established facts concern- 
ing the basic needs and solutions to needs 
are being challenged. It is particularly 
important, therefore, that control measures 
be placed upon a profession which is deal- 
ing with basic needs of individuals and 
families and will be in a position of continu- 
ing to help solve problems related to satisfy- 
ing those needs in future. 


The services of the home economist are 
becoming increasingly complex with respect 
to increased subject matter and depth of 
coverage. This complicates the ability of 
the ability of the public to determine who are 
qualified as home economists and what 
their expertise is. 


Registration includes responsibility. The 
professional group must license new en- 
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trants into the profession, set standards of 
performance or conduct, and discipline those 
who fail to meet standards and regulations. 


A necessary attitude for success in any 
profession is pride. Perhaps it is lack of 
pride that causes the phenomena of the 
“closet home economist.” How can we 
instil pride unless there is an established 
criteria for qualification and control over 
who call themselves a home economistand 
what they do in the name of our profession? 
Registration may bring the recognition need- 
ed to convince “closet home economists” 
they indeed have a valuable contribution to 
make to the good of society; a contribution 
that cannot be met by other individuals or 
group. Proceeding with registration before 
undertaking a “consciousness raising” pro- 
gram among home economists may be 
more productive than awaiting “conscious- 
ness raising” before proceeding with regis- 
tration. The fact of registration, by placing 
all that home economics stands for in full 
view, may trigger the reaction of pride that 
seems to be lacking at the moment, and 
may persuade existing “closet home econo- 
mists” toward proclaimed commitment. 


As professionals we should be concern- 
ed with our public image. On an individual 
level it is difficult to change or improve an 
image, but organized as a recognized pro- 
fessional group, we could do it. 


We feel that in terms of relevance, “yes, 
the home economist has much to offer.” 
The relevance is to the daily lives of every 
peron, whether living in the context of the 
family, or any other group, or as single 
individuals. We do have a body of know- 
ledge and skills that are unique. We do 
have the potential to further develop our 
expertise for enhancing the quality of life 
and management of personal resources. 
We can avoid a haphazard, less than credible 
development if we become a regulating, 
coordinating body through registration. We 
believe registration has much to offer. We 
need to act now. 
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Focus On The Child 





The final issue of the 1978 C.H.E. Journal ing child, the relating child, and the special 
concludes the planned focus on the ‘life child respectively. 
cycle’ with the introduction to the child. This 
approach was pursued in order to empha- 
size attention in the 1979 issues on “the i i 
bak 3 and collectively, can do to contribute effect- 
year of the child.” The themes to be included ively to the success of 1979 of “the Year of 
in the forthcoming issues will present some an 
the Child”. 
aspects of, ins is developing child, the learn- 


Home economists in all areas of activity 
should plan now, what they, individually 
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Children have 
neither past nor future 
and that 
which seldom happens to us, 
they rejoice in the present. 


La Bruyere. 
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Breast Feeding: 


What is 


Left Besides the Poetry?* 


A Statement By The Nutrition Committee, 
Canadian Paediatric Society1 


Peace! Peace! 
Dost though not see my baby at my breast? 
Shakespeare, W. 
Anthony and Cleopatra, 
Act V, Scene 2 


Despite increasing evidence for the su- 
periority of human milk, artificial feeding 
has progressively supplanted breast-feed- 
ing throughout much of the industrialized 
world (2). The decline of breast-feeding in 
industrialized society began about 50 years 
ago, and later spread to developing coun- 
tries. This has had implications for infant 
morbidity and mortality and for the economy 
of those nations which can least afford to 
waste their resources (2). 


The need to intensify the promotion of a 
return to breast-feeding has been stated in 
several documents (3-5). A resolution adopted 


by the World Health Organization in May 
1974 urged all member countries to under- 
take vigorous action (6), and an Internation- 
al Pediatric Association seminar on nutrition 
in 1975 placed special emphasis on edu- 
cation programs (7). 


In developing countries, both economic 
and health considerations speak conclu- 
sively for breast-feeding (2-8). The physio- 
logical role of breast-feeding has tended to 
be forgotten in the industrialized world with 
the marked reduction in morbidity and mor- 
tality of bottle-fed babies which resulted 
from improvements in housing, sanitation, 
public health services, and the use of anti- 
biotics (8), and with technological advances 
in the formulation and manufacture of infant 
formulas (9). However, newer information 
has suggested that significant advantages 


*This is a quotation from reference (1). 
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still exist for the breast-fed infant. Therefore 
it seemed timely for the Committee to evalu- 
ate this new information in order to provide 
up-to-date guidance for physicians and other 
health workers and for the public; to study 
the reasons why many mothers turn to artifi- 
cial feeding and to propose ways and means 
to increase the popularity of breast-feeding. 


1. NEW INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE BIOLOGICAL 
PROPERTI ES OF HUMAN 


On teleological grounds, itis reasonable 
to suppose that the milk of each species is 
especially adapted to the particular needs 
of that species. The comparative properties 
of human milk and of artificial formulas may 
be considered from several viewpoints as 
follows: 


Nutrition 


The differences in the composition of 
human milk and cow's milk have been 
known for many years (3, 10). Although 
technology has improved infant formulas to 
the extent that present-day products mimic 
breast milk in gross chemical composition 
(9), the overall nutritional superiority of hu- 
rnan milk remains unchallenged for the 
reasons given below (11). 


Fat and Cholesterol 


Human milk lipids are better absorbed 
by infants than those of cow's milk (12-14), 
mainly because of the high oleic acid con- 
tent (15), the attachment of the palmitate 
residue to the 2-position of the glycerol 
molecule (16), and the presence of signifi- 





cant lipolytic activity in human milk (17). 
The substitution of vegetable oils for butter 
fat in infant formulas (9) significantly in- 
creases fat absorption from cow’s milk in 
the first month of life but not to the level 
achieved with breast milk. In healthy pre- 
term infants fed artificial formulas fat mal- 
absorption may still be as high as 25-35% 
(18, 19). For some pre-term infants this 
difference may make it difficult to meet 
energy requirements when artificial formu- 
las are used and reduce nitrogen retention 
by comparison with that achieved by breast- 
fed infants (18, 19). 


Presently marketed formulas are devoid 
of cholesterol; human milk contains choles- 
terol. Studies in animals suggest that the 
ingestion of cholesterol during infancy may 
induce enzymes which may ensure better 
subsequent cholesterol metabolism and 
thereby results in lower serum cholesterol 
later in life (20, 21). One study suggested 
that high cholesterol feeding in infancy 
does not protect against high serum choles- 
terol levels later in life (22). Osborn (23), 
however, showed an absence of coronary 
artery disease among teenagers who had 
been entirely breast-fed for 2 months. An 
ongoing, prospective, longitudinal study in 
the Boston area (24) has shown that adults 
of 30 years of age, who had been entirely 
breast-fed until six months of age, had sig- 
nificantly lower serum cholesterol values 
than those who had been breast-fed for two 
months or less. However, the bottle-fed 
individuals in Osborn’s (23) and the Boston 
(24) study had received evaporated whole 
cow's milk formulas which do contain cho- 
lesterol. It is difficult therefore to attribute 
these findings to cholesterol per se. More 
research is needed to determine the effects 
of dietary cholesterol upon serum choles- 
terol and the incidence of arterial disease in 
later life. 


Another recent concern about the fat 
composition of artificial formulas involves 
the very high polyunsaturated fatty acid 
content of most infant formulas. This can 
lead to a relative or absolute deficiency of 
vitamin E in pre-term infants (25). The pro- 
tective anti-oxidant effect of vitamin E is 
therefore diminished and lipid peroxidation 
in the red cell membranes is increased 
particularly when the pre-term infant is also 


receiving iron supplements (40). The effects 
of feeding a formula which has a linoleic 
acid content that is about three times that of 
human milk include alterations in the lipid 
composition of cellular membranes. The 
physiologic consequences of such changes 
are unknown. 


Protein 


The newborn and suckling periods are 
characterized by a level of anabolic activity 
almost never equalled later in life. This is 
particularly true of low birthweight infants. 
Clearly then, itis vital to achieve an optimum 
nitrogen intake (26, 27). Most formulas 
used for term and pre-term infants are based 
on cow's milk protein (9). Some studies (28, 
29) suggest that current estimates of protein 
requirements in this age-group may be too 
high, since no account has been taken of 
protein quality. Although cow's milk has a 
much higher protein content than human 
milk, the protein differs qualitatively in that 
the casein/whey protein ratio in cow's milk 
is 82/18 and in human milk 40/60. Some 
milk-based formulas have a casein/whey pro- 
tein ratio resembling human milk and a much 
lower protein content than cow's milk. 
Casein is low in cystine and high in methio- 
nine; in human milk the ratio of these two 
amino acids is reversed. Human milk also 
contains less aromatic amino acid than 
cow’s milk. The amino acid composition of 
human milk is particularly suited to the 
metabolic peculiarities of the newborn in- 
fant, whose liver is inefficient in converting 
methionine to cystine and in catabolizing 
tyrosine (28). There are marked differences 
between the plasma amino acid patterns of 
pre-term infants fed human milk and those 
fed formulas based on cow's milk (29). 


Breast milk also contains a great variety 
of nucleotides (30) which constitute a dietary 
source of nitrogen and may also play a role 
in anabolism and growth. In this context itis 
interesting to note that recent analyses of 
human milk from well-nourished mothers 
who had been lactating for 2-3 months 
showed that the average protein concentra- 
tion was only 0.88 g/dl and that non-protein 
nirogen content averaged 25% of the total 
nitrogen (31). Previous estimates of breast 
milk protein (31) had been conducted largely 
by Kjeldahl N-analysis which cannot dis- 
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tinguish protein-nitrogen from non-protein 
nitrogen. If protein were calculated from 
total nitrogen it would yield a value for 
protein concentration of 1.1 rather than 0.88 
g/dl. This figure {1.1} is identical to the 
previously accepted standard of Macy and 
Kelly (32) who estimated that non-protein 
nitrogen formed 15% of the total nitrogen. 


Iron 


The iron content of milk is low in all 
mammalian species. Most reports give the 
average iron content of human milk as 
about 1.0 ug/ml (33), although a recent 
report (34) suggests that the figure may be 
only about one-fifth of this level. A teleo- 
logical explanation for the low iron con- 
centration in milk is provided by the ob- 
servation that two iron-binding proteins pre- 
sent in milk, lactoferrin and transferrin, lose 
their bacteriostatic properties when saturated 
with iron (35). 


Nearly half a century ago Mackay (36) 
found that breast-fed infants were less liable 
to iron deficiency than those who were arti- 
ficially fed, and more recently McMillan and 
his coworkers (37) reported that the iron in 
human milk is sufficient to meet the iron 
requirements of the exclusively breast-fed 
infant until he triples his birthweight. Data 
suggest that about 50% of the iron in human 
milk is absorbed; iron in cow's milk is less 
well absorbed (37, 38). It has been postu- 
lated that the increased availability of iron in 
human milk may be due to the lower content 
of protein and phosphorus and the greater 
content of lactose and vitamin C as com- 
pared with cow's milk (37). The infant fed 
cow's milk is prone to iron deficiency, not 
only because the milk is a poor source of 
iron, but also because fresh (pasteurized) 
cow's milk causes significant gastrointestinal 
blood loss from some infants (39). The phe- 
nomenon or iron loss is apparently decreased 
with formulas in which the protein is lowered 
and the iron source modified. However, the 
use of such formulas particularly if these 
are rich in polyunsaturated fatty acids, may 
be responsible for haemolytic anemia in 
infants of low birth-weight (40). 


Overfeeding and the Obesity Question 


Obesity is a subject that is bedevilled by 
emotion rather than reason and by specu- 
lation rather than fact. It is a condition 
prevalent in the Western world. Nutrition 
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Canada (41) reported a prevalence rate of 
10% in men and 30% in women. The effects 
of obesity probably include a decreased life 
expectancy and decreased ability to engage 
in physical activity. However, evidence for 
increased mortality from Hypertension and 
cardiovascular disease is still not complete- 
ly conclusive (42). 


Several studies have shown a high prev- 
alence of obesity in artificially fed infants (4) 
while others have shown no difference in 
weight between breast-and bottle-fed babies 
(43). Other reports suggest that obese 
babies have an increased risk of becoming 
obese children (44) and adults (45, 46). 
Evidence from rat studies suggests that 
early overfeeding increases the cellularity 
of adipose tissue (47). It is believed that 
once present, fat cells do not decrease in 
number and later weight reduction programs 
merely reduce average cell-size (48), thus 
Providing a possible explanation for the 
remarkable general lack of success in the 
treatment of later-life obesity. Although 
there is now strong evidence in humans 
that fat cell multiplication continues through- 
out childhood (49), the first year of life may 
be a particularly critical time for adipose 
tissue development. This has obvious im- 
plications for later life though in some studies, 
fat babies were no longer obese at 5 years 
(50). Attention must be paid to excessive 
weight gain and it should be avoided through- 
out childhood. 


There are several reasons why artificially- 
fed infants tend to gain weight at a faster 
rate than breast-fed babies (a difference 
long regarded as a nutritional virtue of 
artificial feeding). Energy intake in the 
breast-fed baby is set by the amount needed 
to satisfy hunger. In the bottle-fed baby the 
mother can, and often does, induce the 
baby to drink more (51). A recent hypothesis 
to account for the lower caloric intake in the 
breast-fed infant is based upon the com- 
Positional change of human milk during 
nursing. Milk samples from nursing mothers 
at the end of a feed contain 4 to 5 times as 
much lipid and 1.5 times as much protein as 
at the beginning. It is possible that this 
change in composition stops the baby feed- 
ing at the breast by causinga change in the 
taste and texture of the milk (52). Early 
introduction of solid foods has parallelled 
the decline of breast-feeding. The tendency 
to introduce solid foods at an increasingly 









younger age often parallels formula feed- 
ing. A recent report reveals that at 2 months 
of age twice as many bottle-fed infants were 
receiving solid foods as compared with 
breast-fed infants (53). Some solid foods 
are of low caloric density and presumably 
would not lead to increased caloric intake. 
However, the early introduction of solid 
foods with a high caloric density may over- 
ride the infant's ability to regulate his energy 
intake. Overfeeding during infancy may 
affect food habits and establish a habit of 
overeating which persists in later childhood 
and adult life (51). 


Immunity 


At birth, the newborn is suddenly trans- 
ferred from an environment in which rela- 
tively little regulation and adaptation are 
required to one in which these functions are 
the essence of survival. He must in a short 
time develop immunological mechanisms 
which will enable him to exist in a hostile 
environment. There is increasing evidence 
that the newborn is dependent on breast 
milk for the acquisition of certain important 
elements of host resistance while maturation 
of his own immune system takes place (54). 
The human breast secretes antibodies to 
some intestinal micro-organisms which may 
help to protect breast-fed infants from enteric 
infections (55, 56). The critical role of breast- 
feeding in the prevention of gastroenteritis 
in developing countries has been amply 
demonstrated. Although mortality from gas- 
troenteritis is now relatively uncommon in 
industrialized countries, morbidity from this 
disease is still significant and breast-fed 
babies have been shown to be less sus- 
ceptible (57, 58). Respiratory infections, 
meningitis, and gram-negative sepsis are 
also reported to be lower among the breast- 
fed (59-61). A study in a Canadian Eskimo 
population concluded that in children who 
had been bottle-fed the incidence of chronic 
otitis media was eight times as high as in 
those who had been breast-fed for at least 
one year (62). 


The newborn does not receive a full 
complement of antibodies transplacentally. 
Immunoglobulin G (IgG) is provided by the 
mother; IgA and IgM are not. Since the 
serum levels of these three immunoglobu- 
lins are significantly higher in colostrum- 
fed infants, it is suggested that some in- 
testinal absorption of these macromolecules 


may take place (63). In colostrum and 
breast milk, as contrasted with cow's milk, 
secretory IgA is the dominant immunoglob- 
ulin (64). This protein is resistant to pro- 
teolysis and confers passive mucosal im- 
munity in the gastro-intestinal tract. 


Breast milk is also a source of the iron- 
binding whey protein, lactoferrin, which is 
normally about one-third saturated with iron 
and which has an inhibitory effect on E. coli 
in the intestine. Its bacteriostatic effect is 
diminished as it becomes saturated with 
iron (38, 65). Although these findings have 
been used as an argument against the 
fortification of infant formulas with iron, there 
is no present evidence for an increased 
incidence of infection in infants fed formulas 
fortified with iron compared with those fed 
unfortified formulas. 


Lysozymes are bacteriolytic enzymes which 
are more abundant in human milk than in 
cow's milk (66). It has been reported that 
bacterial lysis by IgA antibodies will not 
occur unless lysozymes are present (66). 
The biological importance of low concen- 
trations of specific complement fractions 
C3 and Cain human milk is at present un- 
known. 


Living leucocytes are normally present 
in human colostrum (66, 71). Macrophages 
comprise about 90% of the cells and are 
found in a concentration of about 2,100 per 
mms. These cells have the ability to synthe- 
size complement, lysozyme and lactoferrin. 


Lymphocytes comprise 10% of the cells. 
Some are T cells which may have the ability 
to transfer delayed hypersensitivity from 
mother to infant; others are B cells which 
synthesize IgA. The biological importance 
of the colostral cells to the infant remains to 
be determined. 


Another component of the nutritional 
immunity conferred by breast milk is the 
maintenance of microflora in which Lacto- 
bacillus bifidus is predominant (68). The ali- 
mentary canalis sterile at birth; within a few 
hours bacterial colonization occurs. After 3 
or 4 days, more than 99% of the flora consists 
of the anaerobic Lactobacillus bifidus with 
a paucity of putrefactive bacteria such as 
the gram-negative anaerobes, Bacteroides, 
Proteus and Clostridium organisms and E. 
coli. The mechanisms by which a wholly 
breast-fed baby is able to maintain an acid 
stool with Lactobacillus bifidus as the pre- 
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dominant organism are only partially under- 
stood, but involve complex interdependent 
factors, including: the low buffering capacity 
of breast milk (69); the high lactose content 
of milk (69); specific L. bifidus growth-pro- 
moting factors (30); and the destruction of 
ingested E. coli by lactoferrin in the alkaline 
PH of the small intestine (66). With the 
introduction of Supplementary milk feed- 
ings or solid food the flora changes to 
normal adult flora (70). 


Breast milk also spares the gastrointes- 
tinal tract from exposure to foreign food 
antigens at a time when macro-molecules 
are readily absorbed (72) and may cause 
local or systemic immune reactions. 


Although the incidence of cow's milk 
allergy is low, it may cause a wide spectrum 
of clinical findings and changes in jejunal 
mucosal histology and growth (73). Evi- 
dence suggests that allergic manifestations 
Such as eczema, rhinitis, and asthma are 
more prevalent in bottle-fed babies because 
of early exposure to cow’s milk and other 
food antigens (74, 75). In a Boston study 
(24) a slightly reduced occurrence of al- 
lergic manifestations during childhood and 
adult life was found in those who were 
wholly breast-fed up to one month of age. 
The reduction was more marked in families 
with a history of allergy. 


Immunological immaturity of the gut is 
now considered to be a factor of possible 
importance in the pathogenesis of necrotiz- 
ing enterocolitis (76). This condition is rare 
in low birthweight neonates who are breast- 
fed. Its frequency is increased in pre-term 
infants fed hypertonic formulas (77). A 
similar disorder can be produced experi- 
mentally in rats by feeding the milk of an- 
other species (78) and it has been shown 
that fresh breast milk is protective in the rat 
(76). The degree of protection offered by 
breast milk against necrotizing enterocolitis 
in the human infant is not yet known. 


Much remains to be learned about the 
role of the secretory immunoglobulin system 
and its relationship to viral, bacterial, and 
food antigens in the early months of life. Of 
interest is the recent finding of a pronounced 
deficiency or absence of secretory comp- 
onent in the bronchopulmonary mucosa in 
8 cases of the sudden infant death syndrome 
(79), which is the most important cause of 
death in infants between the ages of 1 and 
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12 months (80). This is Probably a mulit- 
factorial condition of Presently unknown 
aetiology and pathogenesis. It has been 
reported by some (81, 82) to occur signifi- 
cantly less often in breast-fed infants, al- 
though others (83, 84) have found no asso- 
ciation with type of feeding. 


Miscellaneous 


The low renal solute load in breast milk 
Provides a margin of safety for the young 
infant with Physiologically immature renal 
function (4). In very low birthweight infants 
(<1500g) however, the low mineral content 
of human milk may lead to deficits. Con- 
sideration should be given to calcium and 
sodium supplements in such infants (85). 


At a global level, breast-feeding has a 
role as a means of contraception (2, 86). It 
has been reported that in fully breast-feed- 
ing mothers, ovulation and menstruation 
are delayed for at least 10 weeks, in many 
cases up to six months, and in some in- 
stances even as long as 26 months (2, 86, 
87). Earlier oral contraceptives, containing 
large doses of both estrogens and pro- 
gestins tended to suppress lactation but 
newer compounds, containing progestins 
alone do not interfere with milk secretion 
and may even increase it (86). Although the 
contraceptive effect of breast-feeding is 
evident among populations, it should be 
pointed out that it is not reliable for the 
individual mother. 


Most drugs ingested by a lactating mother 
are excreted in her milk in some form but 
knowledge about this subject is limited. A 
few drugs may be hazardous to nursing 
infants. Anti-thyroid drugs, antimetabolites, 
most cathartics and anticoagulants are ex- 
amples, and a mother taking these drugs 
should be advised not to breast-feed (88). 


There has been concern about the levels 
of pesticides and other contaminants in 
human milk. Since the use of DDT was 
restricted in 1969 the levels of DDT and its 
metabolites in human milk have consistently 
decreased. More recently concern has 
centred on the presence of polychlorinated 
biphenyis (PCBs) in human milk. Current 
analytical and toxicological data are rather 
limited and the degree of risk to the nursing 
infant is uncertain. An expert committee 
appointed by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare is expected to make 





specific recommendations on the breast 
feeding of babies when the mother’s milk 
contains pesticides or PCBs. The use of 
PCBs was restricted several years ago and 
it is likely that levels in human milk will 
decrease as was the case for DDT. In the 
meantime this Committee considers that, 
for the majority of infants, the benefits of 
breast-feeding outweighaany potential haz- 
ards from contaminants. 


Early and prolonged contact between a 
mother and her newborn baby has been 
shown to be an important factor in mother- 
infant bonding and in the development ofa 
mother’s subsequent behaviour to her in- 
fant (89, 90). Mothers who have had pro- 
longed physical (skin) contact with their 
newborn infants show, a month later, greater 
soothing behaviour, engage in more eye-to- 
eye contact and fondling, and are more 
reluctant to leave their infants with some- 
one else, than mothers who had the lesser 
amount of contact which is now traditional 
in maternity hospitals (90). Breast-feeding 
tends to promote maternal-infant bonding. 


2. EPIDEMIOLOGY OF 
BREAST-FEEDING 


A steady decline in breast-feeding has 
been documented in both developd and 
developing countries until recently. In the 
industrialized world until 1950, breast-feed- 
ing was more common among the lower 


social classes. However, in the past 10 to 
15 years the decline in breast-feeding as a 
concomitant of socio-economic develop- 
ment has changed. Data from the United 
States show that breast-feeding is even less 
commonly practised among lower income 
groups than among the higher income ones 
(91). In the 1940s approximately 65% of 
infants in the U.S. were breast-fed (92). By 
1972, only 28% and 15% were being nursed 
by their mothers by the time they reach the 
age of one week and two months respect- 
ively (93). Statistics from the United King- 
dom also reveal a significant decline with 
figures of 60% in 1948 and a little over 40% 
in 1968 (94). In a marketing survey com- 
pleted in 1973 by Ross Laboratories in 
Canada (95), 36% of babies were breast-fed 
during the first week of life, and by 3 and 6 
months only 17% and 6% respectively were 
still breast-fed. By comparison with results 


of a similar questionnaire in 1963, these 
figures indicate a small but consistent de- 
crease. 


3. FACTORS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE DECLINE OF 
BREAST-FEEDING 


Historically, bottle-feeding was intended 
to replace the wet nurse in cases when 
breast-feeding was impossible. Gradually 
it proved safer than irresponsible wet nurs- 
ing (96). With improved sanitary conditions 
and technological progress, bottle-feeding 
became a viable alternative which grad- 
ually displaced breast-feeding “as the most 
appropriate and successful nutritional sol- 
ution for the harmonious development of 
the child” (6). 


With the profound social transformations 
which have taken place in the Western 
world, breast-feeding is often considered 
incompatible with modern lifestyles or with 
work outside the home. Furthermore, the 
advantages of breast-feeding in terms of 
nutrition, immunity and psycho-physiolog- 
ical interaction between the mother and her 
offspring are often considered to be out- 
weighed by alleged inconvenience, fear of 
failure of lactation, and by anxieties con- 
cerning infection and permanent cosmetic 
modifications of the breasts. The act of 
breast-feeding is often regarded as a source 
of embarrassment and to be concealed 
from family, friends, and strangers. 


When breast-feeding was universal, as it 
still is in some societies, the art was handed 
down through the generations. This familiar 
personal heritage was comforting and re- 
assuring to the young mother. In Western 
societies, the new mother often does not 
receive such natural encouragement from 
her husband, relatives, friends, or health 
professionals. Furthermore, formula feed- 
ing is safe, acceptable and “nearly iden- 
tical” to breast milk. 


Nowadays, mothers in many maternity 
wards are expected to bottle-feed. Yet, 
Sedgwick (97) found that 96% of mothers 
were able to breast-feed successfully when 
circumstances were favourable. Free ac- 
cess to the baby, knowledgeable help, en- 
couragement, and instruction are needed. 
Often the maternity staff lack the necessary 
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knowledge. Recent studies show a dramatic 
increase in breast-feeding with in-hospital 
instruction for staff and mothers (98-100). 


Successful lactation is the result of reflex 
interactions between the mother and her 
offspring (101). Stimulation of the breast 
leads to the secretion of prolactin in the 
mother’s circulation and to milk secretion in 
the alveoli (102). The suckling stimulus 
brings about the release of oxytocin which 
contracts myoepithelial cells around the 
alveoli and ejects milk into lacteals (103). 
Since emotional tension and stress readily 
inhibit this reflex, the anxieties of the young 
mother during a short stay on an obstetric 
ward may explain why, even when she really 
wishes to breast-feed, success may be elu- 
sive. The main cause of lactation failure is 
thought to be inhibition of the milk ejection 
reflex and there is evidence that this is 
remediable (101). 


Drugs such as chlorpromazine and ox- 
ytocin nasal spray (87) can be used for a 
short period to assist a mother who is hav- 
ing difficulty with the milk ejection reflex in 
establishing successful lactation. Once 
home, the reasons for stopping breast-feed- 
ing include cracked nipples and infection 
(104), or advice to adhere to a rigid 3-4 hour 
feeding schedule (87, 89). Most babies 
during the first two weeks of life cry to be fed 
every 2-3 Hours. This is physiological, butit 
can lead mothers to feel that they have an 
inadequate supply of milk. If they then 
resort to supplemental feeding, lactation 
usually ceases within a week or so, since 
the production of milk is dependent upon 
emptying the breasts (87, 105). Advice to 
nurse for the period of “10 minutes on each 
breast” is another cause of failure to empty 
the breasts. This practice also deprives the 
infant of the nutritional benefits of the milk at 
the end of a feed and may interfere with 
appetite control (52). Applebaum's article 
(87) contains a more detailed discussion. 
For the vast majority of women, breast- 
feeding can and should be a convenient 
and pleasant way to feed their babies (89, 
106). 


4. SUGGESTIONS ON WAYS 
TO INCREASE 
BREAST-FEEDING 
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The Committee strongly recommends 
breast-feeding for all full-term newborns 
except in the few instances where specific 
contraindications are present. Ideally breast 
milk should be the only source of nutrients 
for most infants for the first 3-6 months of 
life. When the mother is healthy and well- 
fed possibly vitamin D and fluoride are the 
only nutrient supplements that need to be 
given to the baby. 


The decision to breast-feed is the result 
of a personal choice related to cultural and 
personality factors. School, hygiene, nu- 
trition, and sex education should include 
information about breast-feeding (107, 108). 
Boys should be included in this education 
since husbands’ attitudes are important in 
successful lactation (7, 107). 


There is a need for physicians, especially 
obstetricians and paediatricians, to become 
much more knowledgeable about nutrition. 
Concentration of efforts to promote breast- 
feeding should be directed to the under- 
graduate curriculum of physicians and nurses. 
The physiology, value, and technique of 
breast-feeding should be part of the curric- 
ulum devoted to reproductive function. 


Since breast-feeding is no longer routine 
in many of our hospitals, intervention at the 
level of prenatal clinics, obstetric wards, 
and newborn nursery units appears essen- 
tial. Efforts should be made to change 
routine practices which are known to inter- 
fere with successful lactation. These in- 
clude: the use of large amounts of sedation 
and/or anaesthesia during labour and de- 
livery since they markedly impair sucking in 
the baby; separation of the nursing couple 
for the first 24 hours; a rigid 3-4 hourly 
schedule; and routine offering of supple- 
mentary bottles (87). 


Rooming-in of mother and infant is im- 
portant to successful lactation. There should 
be a reappraisal of physical facilities to- 
wards providing easy access for the mother 
to her baby and towards increasing facilities 
for rooming-in. 


Because most women are biologically 
able to breast-feed and because concerned 
assistance fosters the milk ejection reflex 
(104), specialattention must be paid to the 
Personnel involved in the care of pregnant 
women and new mothers. Physicians and 





nurses should be competent and well-in- 
formed about preparation of the breasts, 
lactation, and the management of breast- 
feeding. Personal experience with breast- 
feeding among nursing personnel is highly 
desirable (109). In addition, mothers should 
be taught in detail about breast-feeding 
during prenatal classes and this instruction 
should continue into the post-partum period. 


Closer consultation between maternity 
services and members of La Leche League 
International (110) or the Human Lactation 
Centre (111) should be encouraged. The 
Human Lactation Centre was founded in 
1975 to co-ordinate worldwide efforts to 
distribute information, promote research and 
to influence governments, medicine, and 
industry to promoting breast-feeding. 


Infant food manufacturers have exerted 
a major influence on infant-feeding prac- 
tices throughout the world, largely because 
of apathy by health professionals and a 
general decline in interest and knowledge 
about infant feeding by the medical pro- 
fession. By their advertising, by the pro- 
vision of “starter-kits” for maternity wards 
and by other promotional gimmicks, these 
manufacturers have undoubtedly had a det- 
rimental effect on breast-feeding, especially 
in the developing world (2, 5, 112, 113). 
Their influence should be countered bya 
more active role by physicians and nutrition- 
ists in promoting sound infant nutrition. The 
infant food industry could more product- 
ively direct its energy and technology in the 
direction of satisfying the pressing nutri- 
tional needs of the world’s infant population. 
The production of cheap “multi-mix” wean- 
ing foods for use in developing countries 
and limited supplies of cheap, low-solute 
formulas for the 5-10% of infants who can- 
not breast-feed have been suggested as 
two immediate priorities (113). 


Many women nowwork outside the home, 
either for economic or personal reasons. 
Increasing numbers of married women have 
a full-time career that they are reluctant or 
unable to give up. It is recommended that 
any woman be permitted to spend up to 12 
weeks after delivery away from her job with- 
out jeopardizing her job security. In addi- 
tion, some provision should be made for 
those mothers who wish to breast-feed their 
infants even though returning to work at an 
earlier date or for those mothers who wish to 


continue to breast-feed their infants after 
returning to work when their maternity leave 
has expired. It is recommended, therefore, 
that governments and industry provide day 
nurseries close to places of work. 


SUMMARY OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Allfull-term newborns should be breast- 
fed except in the few instances where 
specific contraindications are present. 


Information about breast-feeding should 
be given in schools and in the public 
communications media, and much more 
education about infant nutrition should 
be given in undergraduate medical 
curricula and to physicians and nurses. 


Attitudes and practices in prenatal cli- 
nics, obstetric wards and newborn nur- 
series should be changed to permit a 
climate which favours breast-feeding. 


Personnel knowledgeable and skilled 
in the art of breast-feeding should be 
available to mothers in prenatal clinics 
and in the post-partum period. 


Consultation between maternity services 
and agencies committed to breast-feed- 
ing should be strengthened. 


Astatutory maternity leave period of 12 
weeks following the birth of a baby 
should be enacted to cover all em- 
ployees in both federal and provincial 
jurisdictions. 


Day nurseries should be provided close 
to places of work so that nursing mothers 
may conveniently and legally take the 
necessary time from work to breast- 
feed their infants. 
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ABSTRACT 


“Children and Their Books” examines 
the life-enhancing properties of children’s 
books. Through vicarious experience in 
self-identification with characters in books, 
the child develops his imagination, gains 
insights into his own nature and that of 
others, develops his intellect and his aes- 
thetic sensibility, and finds enjoyment in a 
book's offering of entertainment through 
adventure and humour. Brief analyses of a 
wide variety of books are provided, and the 
paper ends with a short list of reference 
books. 


CHILDREN AND THEIR 
BOOKS 


In 1620 any schoolchild found in his A B 
C book, at the letter B: 


“My book and heart 
must never part.” 


In 1820 the boy Abe Lincoln said: “My 
best friends's a man that gives me a book | 
ain't read.” 


In 1970 a three-year-old girl spread her 
arms wide, in the Vancouver library, and 
cried: “MY books!” 


Why, down the ages, have boys and girls 
clutched their few books and reached for 
more? Children are human. As advertisers 
know, human beings crave power. The 
powers given by books can release child- 
ren from the frustrations of seeing them- 
selves as dwarves ina world of giants. Long 
ago little girls stitched in their samplers, “I 
cannot read, | cannotsew. | donot know my 
criss-cross row.” This plaint carried its own 
promise that things were going to change. 
On the single, one page of her primer, the 
Hornbook of Puritan times, a child saw first 
the criss cross row: the Christ cross row. 
The alphabet with a cross before and a 
cross at the end was a magic key, a Rosetta 
stone, an Open Sesame to the world of 
books and to the powers attainable through 
use of the literary imagination. Soon “words 
exploded in the miraculous primer,” in the 
poet Rolfe Humphries’ phrase. 


Through books a child may transcend 
the bounds of his short lifetime. As reader 
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he has thousands of varied lives to live 
through thousands of years, over thousands 
of miles. Through self-identification he be- 
comes a Hercules, a Samson, a Lancelot — 
and so does she! Vicariously she becomes a 
Joan of Arc, a Becky Thatcher lost in a cave, 
an Alice floating through the parlor mirror — 
and so does he. The child, reading or 
listening and looking, can forsake human- 
hood to be the elephant Babar, the pig 
Wilbur, Lowly Worm, the winged horse Pegasus. 
Through books he feels the emotions and 
thinks the thoughts of even the Little House 
suffocated among new high-rise buildings; 
of Mike Mulligan's sympathetic and coop- 
erative friend Mary Anne, the steam shovel; 
of Hans Andersen's tin soldier, snowman, 
needle, peas in the pod. The child, we are 
told on good authority, is father to the man. 
Even better authority (if poorer poet) might 
have added that the child is also mother to 
the woman. In this “parental” capacity the 
reading child bequeaths to his own future 
self the exercise of his priceless imagina- 
tion, an exercise made possible not by 
television or movies, but by books. As 
reader one is not the passive recipient but 
the active, creative, developing participant, 
almost a co-author, laboring to help the 
writer to bring his book to life. 


The nineteenth century, era of Lewis 
Carroll, Edward Lear, Charles Dickens, Col- 
lodi, Spyri, Alcott, Stevenson, Mark Twain, 
has been called The Golden Age of Child- 
ren’s Literature. No wonder that it was in his 
Nineteenth Century Studies that Basil Willey 
wrote: “The imagination then is the mind in 
its highest state of creative insight and alert- 
ness; its acts are acts of growth, and display 
themselves in breaking down the hard com- 
monplaceness which so easily besets us, 
and in remoulding this stubborn raw mate- 
rial into new and living wholes.” Such 
mental and emotional development is pos- 
sible to the young in the pursuit of agrowing 
pleasure, the reading or hearing of books 
which may have served their ancestors, 
along with newer books which may well 
serve their descendants. Books afford an 
inestimable bond between generations. 
Grandparent sees his own young reading 
self given renewed life as grandchild pores 
over Pinocchio, Heidi, The Secret Garden. 
Soon the earliest readers of Charlotte’s 
Web, The Hobbit, Pippi Longstocking willbe 
reliving these with their children’s children. 
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There will always be some who protest 
that much reading is mere escape, seclu- 
sion, a turning away from others. One may 
reply that the reading child is very often a 
social observer, onlooker, in many ways a 
Participant of highly social scenes. At the 
start he engages with a bustling company 
of “littles,” those job-holders of olden days, 
Boy Blue, Bo Peep, Jack and Jill. In such 
modern “primers” as Minarik’s Little Bear 
(pictures by Maurice Sedak) he observes 
an extreme in self-absorption: “Mother Bear, 
tell me about me. Tell me what | once did.” 
Then, in day-dreams heightened and inten- 
sified. by the book’s literary conventions, 
reader accompanies hero on his imagined 
flight to the moon. With Little Bear he 
envisions a Viking ship, a visit to China, a 
princess offering a plate of cake. But soon 
the Walter Mitty phase is past. The reader 
attends, with Little Bear as host, a party of 
feathered, scaly, and furred friends, whose 
needs must be met by hospitality and care. 


So it is that even an “I Can Read” book 
with a primer's vocabulary is able to stimu- 
late the child's imagination, heighten his 
human understanding as he identifies him- 
self with characters, socialize him through 
his participation in the book’s images of 
society with its public and personal relation- 
ships. The child reader's aesthetic sensibil- 
ities are developed through language and 
usually through illustrations, which may be 
true art. For the young reader there is often 
an illumination of the past, as in the Little 
House in the Big Woods, Arabian Nights, 
Rip Van Winkle. In books there is an abun- 
dance of humour in characters, incidents, 
language, and pictures. 


For the youngest children, pictured bo- 
oks of poetry, folk tales, and such poetic 
brief stories as Maurice Sendak’s “Where 
the Wild Things Are” serve a hunger for 
strong rhythms, verbal melody, repetition. 
With these go usually freshness and sur- 
Prise through humour, wit, and very often 
nonsense. Such traditional stories as “The 
Three Pigs” are near-poems. A muppet-like 
chorus of Chicken Licken (or Little), Ducky 
Lucky, and Goosey Poosey announces that 
the sky is falling. Nobody at all can get 
home tonight when fire won't burn stick, 
stick won't beat dog ... and pig won't go 
over the stile. A grownup may choose to 
“march to a different drummer,” but children 
are notoriously conservative, and a kinder- 
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gartner is content to “march” to the most 
familiar of literary drumbeats: “Hey diddle 
diddle, the cat and the fiddle,” “Hark, hark, 
the dogs do bark.” In the reiteration of Peter 
Rabbit, “The King’s Breakfast (Milne), “Twas 
the Night before Christmas” a new bond 
between generations is forged nightly the 
world around. 


Still there is room for the new as well as 
the old. To look no farther away than Canada 
we see Margaret Atwood’s picture-story- 
poem book /n the Tree with its tiny boy and 
girl (drawn by the author) discovering the 
possibilities in tree-life. Dennis Lee’s comic 
poems and pictures are runaway favorites 
with children and have been adapted to the 
stage. “Give away the green grass, give 
away the sky/ But don't give away my 
alligator pie” is succeeded by the poet's 
threat: “In Kamloops l'Il eat your boots. In 
Winnipeg I'll eat your leg. In Red Deer I'll 
eat your ear.” The imagination takes a good 
stretch with “Skyscraper, skyscraper, scrape 
me some sky,/ Tickle the sun while the stars 
go by.” There is power! 


Along with such Canadian poetry from 
Dennis Lee and Margaret Atwood (also a 
novelist), fiction for children is provided by 
our best-known authors. Marian Engel's 
latest contribution to juvenile books is My 
Name is not Odessa Yarker, a mother's as 
well as a novelist's shrewdly comic and 
touching picture of rivalry and the attain- 
ment of understanding between brother 
and sister. Ten-year-olds will recognize 
themselves in the running duel here, with its 
skillin sibling gamesmanship. Boy and girl 
warily circle each other like cats, hoarding 
possessions as ammunition in gaining ad- 
vantage. Warlike emotions are imaginatively 
conveyed: “so angry that letters on a Smarties 
box trembled and shook.” ... “music sounded 
like fuzzy jellybeans.” Folkloric motifs carry 
the domestic into the fantastic, as beech 
trees appear “with the black eyebrows.” An 
imagined line of birds appears flying a 
banner with the hated name “Odessa Yarker,” 
invented by gloating brother for seething 
sister. Ms. Engel’s parable here assimilates 
realism to fantasy by evoking folklore, and 
the reader will note overtones of the name 
taboo, as it served in Lohengrin and Rumple- 
stiltskin. Also “Odessa’s” 752 jellybeans, 
hoarded as near-magic properties, recall 
those manycoloured beans from which Jack's 
beanstalk grew. 


Another Canadian novelist, Mordecai Rich- 
ler, has written a dreamtale whichis, like Ms. 
Engel's, as perceptive as it is comic. Jacob 
Two-Two Meets the Hooded Fang pictures. 
a six-year-old (two plus two plus two) who 
must say everything twice even to be heard 
in a world of adult supremacy. Jacob gains 
a sense of power by dreaming up two cham- 
pions: Fearless Shapiro and Intrepid O Toole. 
These free Jacob and others his size and 
age from their jailer, the Hooded Fang. 
Such playfully tough and “cool” stories 
provide comic and dramatic exaggeration 
of the things that all children whine about. 
They give a welcome release through in- 
genious literary dreams of glory, very like 
those of James Thurber's Walter Mitty, Woody 
Allen's Woody Allen, in print and on film. If 
this grandiose dreaming self is an aspect of 
the child, it is one that he will harbor all his 
life. 


The secret is out! The novelist James 
Joyce wrote: “My childhood bends with 
me.” Children of a larger growth, writers, 
often disclaim (as Hans Andersen did) any 
intention of writing for children ... for other 
children, that is. Each writes for the child 
within, the one he or she once was. Luckily, 
that master child at work within an author 
feeds upon fun: nonsense, grotesquerie, 
the intoxications of tall tale telling; and so it 
was even in the days when any book for the 
young had to teach and preach. The didactic 
was illuminated and enlivened — if a book 
was to live — by the entertaining, the sus- 
penseful, the humourous, the personally 
appealing. The earlier pietistic emphasis 
weakened with the dawning of levity in 
children’s literature, most often noted in the 
1865 appearance of Lewis Carroll's Alice in 
Wonderland. This concerned such grave 
matters as school with its lessons (so-called 
because they lessened from day to day) 
But Wonderland's school taught Laughing 
and Grief; Mystery, ancient and madern:; 
Reeling ..Writhing, and Arithmetic. It prom- 
ised jam every other day: jam yesterday, 
jam tomorrow -but never jam today. Here, if 
anywhere, is what Charles Kingsley called 
“tomfoolery about a lot of very serious mat- 
ters”, in explaining why, in Water Babies, he 
had named the chimney sweep Tom. And, 
to prove it, in a discourse upon faith, he 
admonished: “Never say that water babies 
do not exist until you have seen them not 
existing.” From Carroll and Kingsley on, 
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good books for children have concealed 
their didacticism under the cloak of en- 
joyment: excitement, beauty, fun. So books 
“teach by delighting.” 


The nineteenth century essayist Thomas 
De Quincey opposed the literature of power 
to the literature of knowledge. By power he 
meant works of the literary imagination — 
fiction, poetry, drama. In the present dis- 
cussion of children and their books the 
literature of knowledge is set aside. Almost 
all information books, especially for the 
young, are temporary, unlikely to live on as 
classics. Their turnover is rapid. A child’s 
book about baseball, lasers and quasars, 
the gulf stream, microbes will soon be out- 
dated. The literature of power, however, is 
timeless. By use of the imagination and 
appeal to the emotions, books of power are 
life-enhancing. As Dr. Samuel Johnson 
observed, books exist to help us enjoy life 
more or to endure it better. Finally each boy 
or girl will make the decision as to what 
books are peculiarly his own. Itis for us, the 
parents, teachers, readers of this journal, to 
make the books available or, on occasion, 
discreetly to remove them. 


Then to our task! No child can bookworm 
his way through entire libraries. Which 
books should be at the disposal of boys 
and girls, for their privilege of choice? 
Besides books written for children - Treasure 
Island, Anne of Green Gables, Tom Sawyer- 
there are many annexed by young readers 
from general literature: Robinson Crusoe, 
Gulliver's Travels. There are the global 
resources of folklore; the realms of gold: 
Homer, Aesop, Arabian Nights, Arthur, Robin 
Hood; the thousands of tales such as Sleep- 
ing Beauty and Snow-White. And there is 
poetry. Many of the world’s great novels 
teach and delight child readers, and are 
memorable especially when read aloud in 
the family or among friends. Eminent among 
these are Dickens’ works, the Brontes’, Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote; in our own time are 
more modest books such as Hemingway's 
The Old Man and the Sea, Rawlings’ The 
Yearling, Burnford's The Incredible Journey, 
Craven's / Heard the Ow! Call My Name. With 
today's absorption in science fiction has 
come a new sharing of fictional fare, among 
generations. As well, adult readers have 
enthusiastically received juvenile books such 
as Adam's Watership Down, with its picture 
of a political and social world in a rabbit 
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warren. Similar, in greater depth, is T.H. 
White's The Once and Future King, a tetral- 
ogy on Arthurian Themes, which became on 
stage and film the musical drama Camelot. 
In the first of its novels, The Sword in the 
Stone (intended for children), the boy Arthur 
is trained by his tutor Merlin in kingman- 
ship. His lessons occur as he temporarily 
becomes one or another animal. As an ant, 
Arthur contemplates the ominous principle 
of totalitarianism. On the ramparts of Ant- 
land's walled city are the words: “Whatever 
is not compulsory is forbidden.” Literature 
of power today as in the past draws old and 
young together for its illuminations. The 
Ring cycle of J.R.R. Tolkien began with a 
book written for the author's children: The 
Hobbit. Older readers may discern traces 
here of the oldtime children’s favorite, Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim's Progress; in the adventures 
and the wisdom of Lord of the Rings. Andso 
to Star Wars. Is Luke Skywalker not Tolkien’s 
Strider? And Bunyan's pilgrim, Christian? 
Is Obi-Wan Kenobe not the wizard Gandalf? 
And equally Evangelist, or Mr. Greatheart of 
Pilgrim's Progress? Is not Darth Vader 
Tolkien’s Sauron? Bunyan's Apollyon? 


“New lamps for old,” was the magician's 
cryin Aladdin. Butin literature for children it 
is new lamps from old. The new lamps have 
been lighted by the old. Schoolbooks and 
religious books aside, true children's books 
written by authors whose names we know, 
have been available for only two centuries. 
In this time, however, especially in English, 
they have multiplied prodigiously. Fortu- 
nately our libraries today provide many shelves 
of books about children’s literature. A few of 
these appear in the list below: 


Arbuthnot, May Hill. Children’s Books too 
Good to Miss. Cleveland, 1963. 


Crouch, Marcus, ed. Books about Children’s 
Literature. London, 1966. 


Ellis, Alec. How to Find Out about Children’s 
Literature. Oxford, 1968. 


Haviland, Virginia, ed. Children’s Literature: 
A Guide to Reference 


Sources. Washington, D.C., 1966. 


Children and Literature: Views and Reviews, 
ed. Illinois, 1973. 


Smith, Lillian. The Unreluctant Years. A 
Critical Approach to Children’s Literature. 
Chicago, 1953. 
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Children And Their Toys 


Anne Kernaleguen, Ph.D. 








With the birth of every child is born a 
Parent's wishes, hopes and aspirations for 
the new life. Eager to provide for the child's 
playful existence, parents and grandparents, 
uncles and aunts, friends and neighbors 
may spend considerable amounts of money 
on toys for every occasion. Common, every- 
day observation, however, clearly indicate 
that a child can be readily amused by such 
items as plastic measuring spoons, used 
tennis balls and old magazines. Further- 
more, the child may be less interested in the 
toy than in the box it came in and certain 
toys provide more enjoyment to adults or 
older children than to the child for whom itis 
intended. Despite all this, the toy business 
is a thriving one and consumers are as 
concerned in getting the “best that money 
can buy” in the toy department as in the 
grocery store. 


A good buy in toys is determined by two 
factors, namely, the hours of play derived 
from the toy and by the toy's contribution to 
the total growth of the child. More specifi- 
cally, a good toy should: 


1. Have good play value in that it should 
hold the interest of the child and the 
child in turn should derive enjoyment 
from it. 


2. Help the development of manual dex- 
terity, imaginative or social play, cre- 
ativity, fine or gross motor skills. 


3. Help the development of perceptual 
discrimination by the introduction and 
interplay of color, texture, size, form 
variables. 


4. Be safe to use. There should be no 


sharp rough edges or projections and 
no loose pieces that can be swallowed. 
Toys should be fully washable. Thin 
brittle plastics may shatter and splinter. 
The liquid content of toys should be 
guaranteed non-toxic. 


5. Be durable in that it will stand up to a 
reasonable amount of play. Most toys 
need to endure indoor and outdoor 
use. Any moving parts must be securely 
fastened to stand up to the rough wear 
given it. Toys need to withstand being 
sat on and fallen on. 


6. Be suited to the child it is intended for. 
A toy which exceeds a child’s cap- 
abilities will lead to frustration, while 
which is too simple will be too boring 
and readily rejected. The age and 
ability of the child are prime consider- 
ations to be taken into account. 


The play of infants is related to the de- 
velopment of the five senses. In learning to 
focus eyes, infants are attracted to mobiles 
being over a crib. Teethers, rattles and 
rubber squeeze toys are suitable for easy 
reaching, grasping and mouthing and lend 
themselves to a combination of a variety of 
textures, weights, shapes, colors and sounds. 
As the child begins to creep and move, the 
senses continue to develop as well as the 
use of large muscles. Simple wheel toys, 
and balls which can be rolled and picked 
up are ideal. For quieter play, toys which fit 
into each other such as pots and lids be- 
come very popular. As children learn to 
walk, they enjoy push and pull toys that 
Produce a sound. Simple soft vinyl or 
rubber dolls or animals which can be drag- 
ged, dressed, bathed and taken to bed may 
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provide endless hours of enjoyment. Com- 
mon observation show that many toddlers 
develop particularly close attachment to 
such toys even though the toys show the 
effects of wear and tear after many months 
of use. Toddlers also like toys that rest and 
stack or toys which can be taken apart and 
reassembled. Block play begins with sort- 
ing, stacking and carrying. Nothing can 
quite replace the combination of sand and 
water in summer or snow and sled in winter 
to children who are fortunate enough to live 
where both are available. 


Toys which contribute to social, imagina- 
tive, and role playing activities will do much 
for the total development of the child. 
Children particularly like to dress up in old 
clothes and old costumes and these can 
provide endless hours of fun and laughter. 
Children like to have child size replicas of 
housekeeping equipment such as tea sets 
and baking sets. The monotonous activity 
of a mechanical device tends to inhibit a 
child’s imagination. Likewise, a doll with 
excessive facial expression limits the child's 
expression of his various moods. In a 
child's imagination a doll lives, laughs and 
cries and shares with him the pleasures and 
frustrations of his world. Dolls with clothes 
which can be changed, washed, put on and 
taken off will provide ample opportunity for 
the manifestation of imagination and role 
playing while still promoting the develop- 
ment of dexterity. The use of hand puppets 
also promote the development of both finger 
dexterity and imagination. Puppets have 
the advantage of being relatively inexpen- 
sive and simple to construct while provid- 
ing unlimited scope to the imagination. 


Construction sets are designed to in- 
crease dexterity, coordination, patience and 
perseverence. Building sets range from the 
simple to the very complicated, from simple 
building blocks to intricate gear systems, 
motors and electrical parts. Games such as 
dominoes, hands down, remember re- 
member, are designed to be played by 
several people, hence promote the added 
diension of social development and sports- 
manship. 


Every child needs to spend some time 
alone - some more than others. Puzzles, 
brain teasers may challenge, test skill and 
knowledge and just help to pass the time. 
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Jig-saw puzzles, zoo puzzles, switch, 
wobbly web, perfect circle, teez brain- 
buster are a few examples of solitary games. 
In the field of arts and crafts, there is an 
unlimited number of kits which present chal- 
lenges and may provide satisfying results 
for a beginner. The tendency for these kits 
to stifle creativity rather than promote it, is, 
however, a real possibility. While a kit can 
help the child learn a new craft, and help 
him build self-confidence in his own abilities, 
it should merely guide, yet allowing the 
child free outlet for self expression. In the 
same way as the doll with detailed facial 
expression may hinder the owner's expres- 
sion of moods and emotions, so can a craft 
kit hinder rather than promote self expres- 
sion. 


The Canadian Toy Testing Council has 
done extensive testing and has published 
its results in several publications. Anyone 
contemplating the purchase of a toy may 
consult the Council's analysis of more than 
500 individual toys which include the age 
span within which the toy will receive maxi- 
mum use and a range of approximate pro- 
cess. The publication is designed as a 
guide to enable wise choice from among 
the many toys on the market. 


While the Toy Testing Council has at- 
tempted to examine the physical aspects of 
certain toys and to offer guidelines as to 
their selection, a considerable share of the 
value of any toy rests in the spirit with which 
itis given. In addition much can be lost by 
way of potential for the development of 
imagination, flexibility, originality, adapta- 
bility if commercially produced toys are 
always provided. Providing the raw materials 
for the construction of toys may, in the long 
run, have far more merit and may contribute 
more to the total development of the child 
than bought ones. 


The child's best toys are the adults with 
whom he interacts. That they may have time 
to play with him may be his greatest wish 
and their greatest opportunity today; that 
they may have played with him may be that 
for which he will be most grateful and their 
greatest reward tomorrow. 


REFERENCES 


Canadian Toy Testing Council, P.O. Box 6014, 
Station J, Ottawa, Ontario, K2A 1T1. 
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Proposal For A Canadian 
Commission 
1979 International Year Of 
The Child 


On December 21, 1976, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations proclaimed 
1979 as the International Year of the Child. 
(IYC) 


CANADA’S RESPONSE TO IYC 


Canada has made a financial contribu- 
tion to the international celebration of the 
Year. But, since the focus of each country’s 
activity is intended to be primarily on the 
improvement of conditions for children with- 
in that country, it is appropriate that Cana- 
dians demonstrate their concern about their 
own children. 


GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSE 


On the federal level, Health and Welfare 
Canada is the lead department for coordi- 
nating activities relating to IYC. At the 
provincial level, provincial governments are 
themselves responsible for celebrating the 
Year. Atthe same time, governments at both 
levels are having continuing discussions 
on how they might collaborate. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
RESPONSE: THE CANADIAN 
COMMITTEE - 1979 INTER- 
NATIONAL YEAR OF THE 
CHILD 


Over a year ago, a large number of 
NGO's expressed interest in organizing them- 
selves to stimulate activities and projects 
during the Year, and to provide a central 
information service for interested people. 
In September 1977, representatives of more 
than 100 of these organizations met and 
formed the Canadian Committee — 1979 
International Year of the Child. At that 
meeting, the Committee endorsed and adopt- 
ed as the IYC theme the United Nations’ 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child: 
“Mankind owes to the child the best that it 
has to give.” A Steering group “to co- 
ordinate planning and action relating to the 
non-governmental sector” was elected. This 
steering group has met frequently in fulfill- 
ment of its mandate. A Co-ordinator has 
been appointed and a brochure outlining 
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the objectives of the Year has been pub- 
lished. A second general meeting of volun- 
tary organizations took place in Ottawa on 
March 9, 1978. 


COMMITTEE NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Representatives of the Committee have 
met with federal ministers and officials to 
discuss ways in which both governmental 
and non-governmental activities might be 
coordinated. The formation of the Com- 
mittee is a practical demonstration of the 
resolve of several hundred non-governmental 
organizations in Canada to mark IYC in an 
appropriate and significant way. 


In the course of our discussions, the 
government has made clear its support for 
the encouragement of the type of coalition 
this Committee represents as a way to pro- 
mote and support the marking of the IYC. 


In light of this, the Committee has felt a 
responsibility to develop a proposal for a 
vehicle through which all interested Cana- 
dians may work forthe IYC. Inthe preparation 
of the proposal which follows, the Committee 
took into account two major factors which 
required expression in the design of any 
vehicle: 


1. The concept of partnership. The 
Committee was concerned that broad sec- 
toral interest groups (business, labour, gov- 
ernment and the NGO sectors) not only 
have access to any vehicle, but they should 
be an integral part of it. In other words, all 
sectors should be asked to share in the 
responsibility involved, as well as any po- 
tential benefits. 


2. Independence of action. Aneed for 
organizations, or indeed entire sectors to 
have the option of independently pursuing 
their own special interests was agreed to be 
important. For example, NGO's may have 
much in common with other sectors, mak- 
ing it advantageous for them to work to- 
gether, but they also will have some specific 
goals of their own, which they should be 
free to pursue. 


The proposal which follows, then, is de- 
signed to maximize both the new strengths 
to be found in a partnership and the benefit 
to be derived from independent action. 
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THE COMMITTEE’S 
PROPOSAL: A NATIONAL 
COMMISSION FOR IYC 


The establishment of an appropriate or- 
ganization for the Year is itself a way of 
facilitating the involvement of Canadians in 
all walks of life in celebration of the Year. 
The formation of a commission of promi- 
nent Canadians was appointed so as to be 
representative of all regions of Canada and 
of various interested groups to ensure the 
Participation of a large number of people 
and organizations throughout the country. 
The Committee therefore proposes that a 
Canadian Commission-1979 International 
Year of the Child be established to: 


— Promote observance in Canada of 1979 
as International Year of the Child. 


— Encourage the widespread involvement 
of people and organizations, in activities 
designed to advance the rights and 
interests of children. 


— Provide support for programs, activities 
and projects to be undertaken in 1979 
which focus on the problems, needs, 
conditions and opportunities of all Cana- 
dian children with emphasis upon those 
in particular need. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The Canadian Committee — 1979 Inter- 
national Year of the Child has worked con- 
scientiously since the first general meeting 
last September to advance preparations for 
the International Year of the Child on behalf 
of non-governmental organizations. Although 
proceeding with all possible speed to fur- 
ther define the most desirable future course 
of action, the Committee has taken care to 
ensure that those non-governmental orga- 
nizations involved will have the final sayin 
planning for the Year. 


In order to have a successful and pro- 
ductive International Year of the Child in 
Canada in 1979, time is of the essence. 
Decisions must be made as to how together 
we will proceed from this point forward, and 
proceed we must. 
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Proposition De Creation 
D’Une Commission 
Canadienne Pour L’Annee 
Internationale De L’Enfant — 
1979 


Le 21 décembre 1976, l'Assemblée gén- 
érale des Nations-Unies proclamait 1979, 
Année internationale de l'enfant (AIE). 


ATTITUDE DU CANADA FACE 
A L'AIE 


Le Canada a apporté une contribution 
financière à la célébration de l'AIE dans le 
monde. Chaque pays s'attachera en priorité à 
améliorer le sort de ses enfants. Il convient 
donc que les Canadiens s'occupent de la situ- 
ation des enfants du Canada. 


ATTITUDE DU 
GOUVERNEMENT 


Au niveau fédéral, c'est au ministère de 
la Santé nationale et du Bien-être social qu'il 
incombe de coordonner les activités relatives 
à l'AIE. Sur la scène provinciale, les autorités 
sont chargées de célébrer l'année. Parallèle- 
ment, les deux niveaux de gouvernement ont 
actuellement des entretiens sur la manière 
dont ils pourraient collaborer. 


ATTITUDE DES 
ORGANISATIONS 
NON-GOUVERNEMENTALES: 
LE COMITE CANADIEN POUR 
L’ANNEE INTERNATIONALE DE 
L’ENFANT - 1979 


Plus d'un an, un grand nombre d'ONG se 
sont déclarées intéressées à s'organiser en 
vue de promouvoir des activités et des projets 
pendant l'année et de fournir un service cen- 
tral d'information aux personnes intéressées. 
En septembre 1977, des représentants de 
plus de 100 de ces organisations se sont 
réunis pour former le Comité canadien pour 
l'Année internationale de l'enfant - 1979. Lors 
de cette réunion, le comité a approuvé et 
adopté comme thème de l'AIE, la déclaration 
des Nations-Unies dont le préambule affirme 
que: “l'humanité se doit de donner à l'enfant 
le meilleur d'elleméme". Un comité directeur 
“chargé de coordonner la planification et les 
activités. . . pour ce qui concerne le secteur 
non gouvernemental" a été élu. 

Ce comité directeur s'est réuni rég- 
ulièrement pour remplir son mandat. On a 
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publié une brochure exposant les objectifs 
pour l'AIE et prévu une deuxième réunion des 
organisations volontaires intéressées à l'An- 
née internationale de l'enfant. 


NEGOCIATIONS DU COMITE 
AVEC LE GOUVERNEMENT 
FEDERAL 


Des représentants du comité ont rencon- 
tré les ministres et responsables fédéraux 
afin de discuter de la manière dont les activ- 
ités des organismes gouvernementaux et des 
organisations non gouvernementales pour- 
raient être coordonnées. La création du com- 
ité est une preuve concrète de la décision 
prise par des centaines d'organisations non 
gouvernementales du Canada de célébrer 
l'AIE de manière adéquate et significative. 


Au cours des discussions, le gouverne- 
ment a indiqué clairement qu'il appuyait et 
encourageait le type d'alliance représentée 
par le comité, lequel vise à promouvoir et à 
encourager la célébration de l'AIE. 


Vu les circonstances, le comité a estimé 
qu'il lui incombait de proposer la création 
d'un organe qui permettrait à tous les Cana- 
diens intéressés de contribuer à l'AIE. Pour 
la préparation de sa proposition, il a tenu 
compte des deux éléments importants suiv- 
ants, qui doivent caractériser la création de 
tout nouvel organe: 


1. La notion d'association: le comité a fait 
en sorte que les grands groupes d'intérêts 
sectoriels (patronat, syndicats, gouverne- 
ment et ONG) n'aient pas seulement accès à 
tout organe, mais en soient aussi une partie 
intégrante. En d'autres termes, il faudrait 
demander à tous les secteurs de partager les 
responsabilités aussi bien que les avantages 
éventuels. 


2. Liberté d'action: les membres du comité 
ont convenu qu'il était important et néces- 
saire de laisser agir les organisations - voire 
tous les secteurs - selon leurs intérêts parti- 
culiers respectifs. Les ONG, par exemple, 
peuvent avoir beaucoup en commun avec les 
autres secteurs et avoir avantage à colla- 
borer; mais elles peuvent aussi s'assigner 
certains objectifs spécifiques qu'elles devrai- 
ent être en mesure de poursuivre. 


La proposition ci-dessous vise donc à 
exploiter au maximum les nouvelles forces 
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d'une association et les avantages présentés 
par la liberté d'action. 


LA PROPOSITION DU COMITE: 
UNE COMMISSION 
NATIONALE POUR L’AIE 


En organisant l'année de manière adé- 
quate, on facilite la participation des Cana- 
diens de toutes les couches sociales à la 
célébration de celle-ci. Former une commis- 
sion constituée de Canadiens éminents, 
nommés pour représenter toutes les régions 
du Canada et divers groupes intéressés et 
d'assurer la participation d'un grand nombre 
d'individus et d'organisations, d'un bout à 
l'autre du pays. Le comité propose donc 
l'établissement d'une Commission cana- 
dienne pour l'Année internationale de l'en- 
fant - 1979, destinée à: 


- promouvoir la célébration par le Canada 
de l'Année internationale de l'enfant; 


- encourager la participation massive des 
individus et des organisations - à des 
activités visant à promouvoir les droits 
et les intérêts de l'enfant; 


appuyer les programmes, activités et 
projets à entreprendre en 1979, centrés 
sur les problèmes, les besoins, le sort de 
tous les enfants du Canada, et les possi- 
bilités qui leur sont offertes, en s'atta- 
chant surtout aux plus défavorisés. 


CONCLUSION 


Depuis la première assemblée générale en 
septembre dernier, le Comité canadien pour 
l'Année internationale de l'enfant - 1979 s'est 
consciencieusement appliqué, au nom des 
organisations non-gouvernementales, à faire 
progresser les préparatifs en vue de l'Année 
internationale de l'enfant. Il s'est hâté de 
définir les mesures les plus appropriées à 
prendre dans l'avenir mais a veillé aussi à ce 
que les organisations non-gouvernementales 
impliquées participent de manière décisive 
aux préparatifs de l'année. 


Pour que l'Année internationale de l'en- 
fant - 1979 soit réussie et fructueuse, il faut 
que nous nous hâtions. Il convient que nous 
décidions de la manière dont nous allons 
procéder désormais car nous devons pro- 
gresser. 
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CONSUMER USE OF FIBRE 
AND CARE INFORMATION 
WHEN SELECTING TEXTILE 
YARD GOODS 


Consumer use of fibre and care infor- 
mation when purchasing yard goods, con- 
sumer knowledge of the Canadian Care 
Labelling System and fabric retailer com- 
pliance with the Textile Labelling Act were 
studied. Immediately after purchasing fabric 
286 consumers were interviewed. Few con- 
sumers (38%) had used fibre content label 
information and only eight percent had 
used care information when selecting fabric. 
Fibre content information users differed from 
non-users in marital status, sewing experi- 
ence and certain choice criteria. The Can- 
adian Care Labelling symbols were poorly 
understood. Consumers with higher under- 
standing differed from those with lower under- 
standing in education level, age and sewing 
experience. Need for more government 
enforcement of the Textile Labelling Act 
and revision and promotion of the Canadian 
Care Labelling System were identified as a 
result of the study. 


INTRODUCTION 
In recent years the proliferation of textile 
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products has been immense when the pos- 
sible combinations of fibres, constructions 
and finishes are considered. While most of 
the developments have been aimed at pro- 
ducing a better product, they have led to 
such a maze of trade names, brand names 
and advertising claims that many consumers 
cannot help but be confused and misin- 
formed. With a view toward allieviating such 
confusion, Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
currently administers the Textile Labelling 
Act (1971, 1973), in effect since December 
1, 1972, and the voluntary Canadian Care 
Labelling System (Canadian Government.. 
» 1970. 


The Textile Labelling Act was designed 
to minimize confusion among consumers 
faced with a proliferation of product names 
and technical terms. It has been estimated 
that up to 2,000 separate tradenamed fibres 
are available in North America (Gray, 1974). 
The labelling act provides that generic name 
and percentage of each fibre is stated in 
order of predominance by weight, and gives 
the manufacturer's name or registered num- 
ber (Textile ... 1971, 1973). This Act applies 
to most textile products including yard goods. 


The Canadian Care Labelling System of 
colored symbols was developed by the 
Federal Government and can be used vol- 
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untarily to recommend proper washing, bleach- 
ing, drying, ironing and dry cleaning pro- 
cedures for textile products. The voluntary 
participant must agree to use the symbols 
correctly to indicate care procedures which 
will restore an item to an acceptable, use- 
able condition and to indicate any methods 
which cannot be used (Gray, 1974). 


Logically, care and fibre labels should 
be very helpful to the consumer of textile 
products. The information can potentially 
serve as part of the evaluative criteria used 
in the decision making process to purchase 
a product (Arbaugh, 1974; Engel etal, 1973). 
Past research has indicated increased con- 
sumer satisfaction with apparel when label- 
ling was used (Steiniger and Dardis, 1971; 
Wall, 1974). However, fibre and care infor- 
mation labels are helpful only when con- 
sumers are aware of their presence and 
make use of them. Previous research has 
yielded conflicting reports as to label use- 
fulness. In general, when consumers were 
questioned directly, the majority indicated 
that they both wanted and used labels 
(AATCC, 1973; Honchul, 1972; Joyner, 1972; 
“Labels” ...1962). On the other hand, when 
indirect techniques were employed to de- 
termine whether they really used labels 
when selecting and/or caring for products, 
the majority of consumers were found notto 
use labels (Arbaugh, 1974; Conklyn, 1971; 
Edgecombe and Liefeld, 1974; Mackie, 1975). 


Consumers of textile yard goods should 
be even more cognizant of fibre and care 
information than consumers of ready-to- 
wear when making decisions to purchase. 
When a consumer sews a garment she is 
acting in a capacity similar to that of a 
manufacturer and must make decisions 
about what fibres and fabrics to use (Spero, 
1974). In general, consumers who sew 
have been found to be knowledgeable and 
cognizant of quality in textile products (Jenkins 
and Dickey, 1976; Spero, 1974). 


With the above background in mind, the 
purpose of this study was to investigate 
consumer use of fibre and care information 
when purchasing yard goods and to assess 
knowledge of the Canadian Care Symbol 
System. 


The following research questions were 
posed: 


1. do consumers of textile yard goods 
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use available fibre and care informa- 
tion when selecting fabrics? 


2. can users of the available fibre and 
care information be differentiated from 
non-users on the basis of demographic 
factors, evaluative criteria used in mak- 
ing selections, and product factors in- 
cluding actual fibre content and plan- 
ned end use? 


3. do consumers of yard goods under- 
stand the Canadian Care Labelling Sys- 
tem? 

4. if consumers are divided into groups 
on the basis of their knowledge of the 
care labelling system can the groups 
be differentiated by demographics and 
sewing experience? 


Prior to answering the above questions, 
a preliminary objective of the study was to 
survey fabric stores and departments to 
determine 


1. the general level of compliance to the 
Textile Labelling Act, 


2. the level of usage of voluntary care 
labelling, and 


3. the location(s) where consumers were 
exposed to consistent fibre and care 
information when making yard goods 
purchases in order that data collection 
site(s) could be chosen. 


The results of this study should give a 
tentative indication of the level of usage of 
fibre and care information and the under- 
standing of Canadian Care Symbols. If 
consumers are not making effective use of 
fibre and care information, then a need for 
more promotion and education may exist. 
Also if retailers are not complying with the 
Textile Labelling Act, an assessment of en- 
forcement procedures may be needed. 


METHODOLOGY 
A survey was conducted in two parts: 


1. to observe fabric stores and fabric de- 
partments within stores in the Guelph, 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Cambridge, Burling- 
ton and Mississauga, Ontario areas in 
order to determine a) compliance with 
the Textile Labelling Act, b) use of care 
labelling, and c) a location for consumer 
data collection. 


2. to interview consumers immediately 
following the purchase of yard goods. 





Sample 


Stores. Among the 38 separate stores 
surveyed there were 28 different store owner- 
ships due to multiple units of 10 stores 
being observed. Because the labelling 
between stores of the same chain was found 
to be standardized, stores within a chain were 
treated as one in the data summary. The 
stores surveyed are listed in Table 1. 


Based on the results of this survey, the 
large independent store with a branch loca- 
tion was chosen as the site for the consumer 
survey. Reasons for selection included: 
consistent provision of fibre and care in- 
formation on labels attached to fabric bolts 
at both store locations, the opportunity to 
sample consumers from both the down- 
town store and shopping centre branch, a 
wide range of fabric prices and qualities 
available in both stores, accessibility of the 
researchers to the sites, and cooperation by 
the store management. The store chosen 
provided generic names of fibres without 
percentages and care instructions using 
word descriptions. Thus, the study was 


limited to assessing consumer use of fibre 
type information rather than use of labelling 
complying to the Labelling Act, and con- 
sumer use of written care information rather 
than use of the Canadian Care Labelling 
System. 


Consumers. A total of 299 consumers 
were contacted at the downtown and branch 
store locations. The sample consisted en- 
tirely of adult females (18 years old or more). 
Each prospective participant was approached 
immediately following the purchase of fabric 
by a researcher located near the store exit. 
After each interview, the bolt for the fabric 
purchased was located and the fibre con- 
tent, care instructions, price per yard and 
width were recorded. Thus, information 
given by the consumer in the interview 
could be verified. 


Consumer Interview 


The in-store consumer interview consisted 
of six parts: 


1. background about the fabric just pur- 
chased including intended use; 


TABLE 1 
Stores Providing Fibre and Care Information for Yard Goods 


TT SX SSS 


Fibre Content 
Generic Name and Generic Name 
Percent on Label Only on Label 


Store Type 


Fibre Content Care 
Instructions 
Present 


eee 


Small Independent 
Specialty (N = 9) 

Large Independent * 
Specialty (N= 1) 

Chain Fabric 

Specialty (N= 6) 
Discount Fabric 

Chain (N=5) 

Department Store 

Chains (N = 4) 
Independent Department 
Store (N = 1) 

Mill Outlets 

(N= 2) 1 
Total (N=28) 


15 (54%) 


i 1 
5 (18%) 9 (82%) 





* Store chosen for consumer survey 
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2. evaluative criteria used in selecting the 
fabric including the importance of price, 
weight, hand, fibre, care, quality, dur- 
ability, suitability, brand name, finish, 
colour, fashion, appearance and the 
opinions of other persons; 


3. recall of fibre content and care pro- 
cedures, and how this information, if 
known, had been determined; 


4. atest of knowledge of Canadian Care 
symbols; 


5. sewing experience including the num- 
ber of garments sewn in the past six 
months, sewing courses and years of 
sewing experience and; 


6. demographics of age, marital status, 
children and their ages, education, and 
occupation of the head of household 
from which socio-economic status was 
determined using the Blishen (1976) 
scale. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Store Observation 


In Table 1 a summary of store compliance 
to fibre labelling and use of care labelling is 
given. Fibre content labelling was recorded 
as adequate if approximately three-quarters 
or more of the yard goods on bolts within a 
store or department complied with The Tex- 
tile Labelling Act, section 19 (1971, 1973). 
The Act states that fibre content disclosure 
is to appear either on the selvage, or affixed 
to the bolt end or spool on which the fabric 
is displayed for sale in a manner visible to 
the purchaser. If the fabric is narrow a sign 
must be in the immediate vicinity. Many 
stores used standard blank labels listing 
most common fibre names. These were 
attached to the bolt cores and the appro- 
priate fibres were either marked with the 
percentcontentor in other cases tick-marked 
to indicate fibre presence. 


No stores were using the coloured Can- 
adian Care symbols in order to provide care 
information to consumers. In most cases a 
list of word descriptions was present on the 
label attached to the bolt core and the 
appropriate words were tick-marked. In two 
stores care symbols printed in black and 
white were present with the appropriate 
symbols circled. However, the lack of colour 
made some symbols incomplete and in- 
accurate. 
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In general, as shown in Table 1, adequate 
compliance to the Textile Labelling Act oc- 
curred in only 54% of the stores surveyed 
while 18% indicated fibre presence without 
percentages and the remaining 28% were 
generally very inconsistent in their attempts 
to give fibre information. The majority of 
those complying adequately were chain 
specialty and department stores. 


Care labelling reached a semblance of 
adequacy in only 32% of the stores studied, 
while the remainder gave either very in- 
complete and inconsistent information (61%) 
or none at all (7%). Thus compliance to the 
Textile Labelling Act was substantially higher 
than any efforts to give care information. 
However, the observed levels of compliance 
to fibre identification were inadequate. 
Probably greater government inspection is 
needed to enforce the law. 


The lack of use of the Canadian Care 
Symbols probably reflects store manage- 
ments’ desires to avoid the costs involved in 
printing coloured labels. It would appear 
that use of coloured care symbols would 
likely occur only if required by law. Strong 
enforcement would be needed for such a 
law when the lack of acquiescence to the 
Textile Labelling Act is used as an indication 
of likely compliance to a care labelling law. 


Consumer Survey 


Consumers were contacted over a two 
week period in late spring, 1975. Contacts 
were made about equally between the down- 
town and shopping centre locations of a 
large independent fabric specialty store in 
the Kitchener-Waterloo area. A total of 396 
persons were approached, of whom 299 
(75.5%) granted interviews. A final sample 
of 286 usable interviews was obtained. 


Research Question 1. Do consumers use 
fibre and care information when selecting 
fabrics? 


To analyze this information, the consumer's 
report of fibre content and care procedures 
was checked against the label contents for 
the fabric purchased. In addition, the con- 
sumer's reported fibre and care information 
sources were used to classify consumers 
into categories as shown in Table 2. Thus, 
38% of consumers appeared to have con- 
sulted the label on the fabric bolt to deter- 
mine fibre content. But only 8% consulted 








TABLE 2 


Classification of Consumers’ use of Fibre and Care Label Information 





Knew Information Correctly 


Did Not Know 





Not From Label 





From Label 
Fibre Content 110 (38%) 
(N = 286) 
Care Instructions 21 (8%) 


(N = 252) 


88 (31%) 88 (31%) 


165 (66%) 66 (26%) 





the label for care information. However, an 
additional 31% knew the correct fibre and 
66% knew care information without label 
consultation. Thus, a total of 69% of con- 
sumers knew the fibre content correctly and 
74% knew the care label information. Of the 
fabric purchased by consumers in the study, 
77% was polyester or a polyester blend. 

This may account for the proportions of 
consumers who knew the fibre content and 
care whether they had consulted labels or 
not. In recent years, consumers have been 
exposed to polyester to such an extent that 
previous experience could replace the need 
to consult labels. Arbaugh (1974) also 
found the majority of the garments pur- 
chased in her study contained polyester 
and that about 30% of her sample had 
consulted labels when purchasing. 


Research Question 2. Can users of the 
available fibre and care information be differ- 
entiated from nonusers on the basis of 
demographic factors, evaluative criteria and 
product factors? 


In order to investigate the answer to this 
question, the categories for fibre content 
label usage shown in Table 2 were cross- 
tabulated with each of the demographic 
factors, evaluative criteria and product fac- 
tors. Fibre content label users and nonusers 
and those who knew the correct fibre without 
using a label existed to some extent within 
all categories of the crosstabulations. How- 
ever, consumers could be described by 
observing areas where the greatest contri- 
butions to significant (P=.05) chi square 
values occurred. Fibre content label users 
were more likely than expected by chance 
occurrence 
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- to be widowed or divorced (p = .05); 


— to have taken six or more sewing courses 
(p =.01); 

-  tonothave bought acetate, nylon, rayon, 
triacetate and other non-polyester or 
non-cotton fabrics (p = .001); 


- to have bought polyester blends (p= 
001); 


- to have also consulted care labels (p= 
002). 


Nonusers could be described as more likely 
than chance 


- to be single (p =.05); 


— to have taken four sewing courses, as 
opposed to either one or six (p = .01); 


- to think fibre content was unimportant 
when selecting fabric (p = 02); 


- to have bought acetate, nylon, rayon, 
triacetate and other non-polyester and 
non-cotton fabrics (p = .001). 


In general, fibre content label users were 
probably informed due to sewing courses, 
avoided fibres which might cause care or 
performance difficulties, and used care labels. 
The relationship between sewing courses 
and label usage was also found by Mackie 
(1975). Itis interesting to note that nonusers 
thought fibre content was unimportant as 
an evaluative criterion and purchased more 
fibres that might cause care and perform- 
ance difficulties (e.g. acetate, rayon) if the 
fibre content were not known by the con- 
sumer and, as a result, suitable care pro- 
cedures were not used. In order to minimize 
the chances of problems occurring due to 
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lack of fibre knowledge, sales-clerks could 
be trained to mention fibre and care in- 
formation at the time of purchase. 


Care label users, nonusers and those 
who knew the correct care for the fabric 
purchased without consulting labels were 
crosstabulated with demographics, evalu- 
ative criteria and product factors. Users of 
care label information were more likely than 
expected by chance occurrence 


— to be in the upper socio-economic 
level (p =.05); 


— to have from five to 14 years of sewing 
experience, but not 15 or more years (p 
=.004); 


- to think price (p=.006) was not import- 
ant as an evaluative criterion, but to 
consider care (p = .004) and durability 
(p =.05) were important; 


- toplan a specific end use for the fabric 
purchased (p= .02); 


Nonusers were more likely 
- to be single (p = 01); 


— to be in the lower middle socio-eco- 
nomic level but unlikely to be in the 
upper socio-economic level (p = 05); 


-  tohave had four or less years of sewing 
experience (p= .004); 


- to consider price (p = .008) and dur- 
ability (p = .05) unimportant as evalu- 
ative criteria; 


- to have paid a high price (p = .006) for 
the fabric questioned in the study; 


-  toplana specific end use for the fabric 
purchased (p = .02). 


The results of two previous studies can 
be compared to the findings of the present 
study. Arbaugh (1974) found that consumers 
who used care labels when selecting gar- 
ments were of higher social class levels. 
This finding is comparable with present 
results. Arbaugh (1974) also determined 
that care label users had higher education, 
a relationship not supported in this study. 
Users were found to have 5 to 14 years of 
sewing experience, a finding somewhat com- 
parable to Mackie’s (1975) results in which 
care label users had taken more sewing 
courses than nonusers. 
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In terms of evaluative criteria, Arbaugh 
(1974) determined that care label users 
placed more importance on care, fibre con- 
tent, fabric performance, quality, durability, 
price and fashion than did nonusers when 
selecting fabrics. Only the criteria of price, 
care and durability were important in the 
present study. Thus, users of care information 
appeared to be oriented more toward fabric 
performance, quality and value, rather than 
toward appearance and fashion. 


Research Question 3. Do consumers of 
yard goods understand the Canadian Care 
Labelling System? 


In Table 3 the results of the care symbol 
test are presented. Consumers were shown 
one label at a time and were asked the 
question, “If you saw this label attached toa 
garment, what would each symbol mean?” 
The labels were taken from a consumer 
information booklet supplied by Canada 
Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs (1970) and the descriptions of their 
meanings, as given in the booklet, were 
used to score consumer responses. 


The symbols best understood were: 
- 13, “do not iron” (82% correct); 


-  8,“iron at a hot or cotton setting” (70% 
correct); 


- 7, “tumble dry-high setting: (54% cor- 
rect); 


- 11 and 2, “do not bleach” (53% and 
52% respectively). 


Symbols receiving very poor responses were: 
- 12, “hang soaking to drip dry” (9%); 

- 9, “dry clean” (17%); 

- 14, “do not dry-clean” (18%); 


- 6, “use chlorine bleach as container 
directs” (19%). 


The remaining symbols obtained atleast 20 
to 40% correct responses. Thus, the majority 
of symbols (12 our of 14) did not obtain a 
66% correct response rate and only five 
exceeded 50%. In a national consumer 
survey using the same care symbols as this 
study, Edgecombe and Liefeld (1974) ob- 
tained greater than 50% correct responses 
for symbol 7 (machine drying) and all five 
symbols in label 2. However, they used a 
technique of posing questions such as 


TABLE 3 


Care Symbols - Frequency of Correct Responses 





Number Percent of 
Correct Total (N = 286) 





82 29% 


** Label 2 








green 
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“Can this garment be machine dryed?” 
Thus, respondents had a 50% chance of 
guessing correctly. Edgecombe and Liefeld 
found that bleaching symbols (2 and 11), 
the pressing symbol (13) and washing symbol 
(10) were least well understood. The pre- 
sent study concurs with a low level of under- 
standing for all except the pressing symbol 
(13) where quite opposite results occurred, 
— 82% described it correctly. 


In summary, care symbols were poorly 
1understood by the consumers in this study, 
a finding generally supported by Edgecombe 
and Liefeld (1974). Considerable effort may 
be needed to educate consumers to a rea- 
sonable level of understanding. In order to 
elucidate further, the answers to research 
question 4 are presented. 


Research Question 4. If consumers are 
divided into groups on the basis of their 
knowledge of the care labelling system,can 
the groups be differentiated by demograph- 
ics and sewing experience? 


Consumers were divided into high, medium 
and low scores on the basis of the number 
of care symbols that were correctly described. 
High scorers (N = 80) had from eight to 
fourteen symbols correct, medium scorers 
(N = 107) had four to seven correct re- 
sponses, and low scorers (N = 99) defined 
zero to three symbols correctly. The three 
scoring groups were crosstabulated with 
demographics and sewing experience and 
chi square statistics were computed. The 
profile for high scorers which resulted is as 
follows: 


— high in education, - college graduate, 
unlikely to have grade 9 or less (p= 
.006); 


- husbands also have high education, - 
college level (p = .04); 


- no children (p = .01); 
— 18 to 35 years old (p = .001); 


— have from 5 to 14 years sewing experi- 
ence, unlikely to have 25 years or more 
(p = .001); 


— have from 3 to 5 sewing courses, un- 
likely to have had none (p = .003). 


Low scorers by contrast are described as: 


— low in education, grade 9 or less (p= 
.006); 
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— husbands have low education,- grade 
9 or less (p =.04); 


— may have children under seven years 
of age (p = .01); 


— over 35 years old (p = 001); 


-  mayhave 25 years of sewing experience 
or more (p = .001); 


— have had no sewing courses (p = .003). 


In general, education and age seem to 
be critical factors. Younger, highly educated 
consumers understood the labels better 
than older, less educated persons did. 
Sewing experience would seem interrelated 
with age for the low scorers; they more often 
than expected had had 25 years or more 
experience but at the same time had taken 
no sewing courses. In combination with the 
finding that the symbols were poorly under- 
stood (Table 3), these results indicate that 
the system is currently lacking in useful- 
ness for many consumers. An improved 
system and/or better promotion and educa- 
tion of the system appears to be in order. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summary several conclusions can be 
drawn, tempered by the fact that they are not 
broadly generalizable beyond the sample 
studied: 


1. fabric retailers were not adequately 
complying with the Textile Labelling 
Act and very few were voluntarily sup- 
plying care information. None were 
using the Canadian Care Symbol system 
(Table 1); 


2. few consumers (38%) used fibre con- 
tent information when selecting fabric 
and even fewer (8%) used care inform- 
ation; however, much of the fabric pur- 
chased by consumers in the study was 
polyester or a polyester blend where 
previous experience may have negated 
the need to consult labels (Table 2); 


3. fibre content information users differed 
from nonusers in marital status, sewing 
experience, fibre content of fabric pur- 
chased, use of fibre content as an 
evaluative criteria and use of care in- 
formation; 


4. care information users differed from 
nonusers in marital status; socio-eco- 
nomic status; years of sewing experi- 
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ence; use of price, care and durability 
as evaluative criteria; price paid for 
fabric and planned end use for fabric; 


5. Canadian Care Symbols were generally 
poorly understood (Table 3); 


6. consumers obtaining high scores on 
care symbol understanding differed 
from consumers with low scores in 
their education levels, their husbands’ 
education levels, their age, the age of 
their children, years of sewing experi- 
ence and number of sewing courses 
taken. 


Although the findings cannot be broadly 
generalized, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that if a sample of consumers who sew and 
produce garments for themselves do not 
utilize fibre content and care labels when 
provided, and do not understand the Can- 
adian Care Symbol System, many other 
consumers may be in a similar position. 
Lack of use and understanding should not 
suggest that labelling programs should be 
abandoned. Instead, such findings should 
underline the need for consumer information 
and education in these areas. Consumers 
need greater awareness of the mandatory 
existence of fibre labelling. However, since 
knowledge of fibre may not always be use- 
ful to consumers in order to determine care 
needed, a care labelling system is also 
needed. If care symbols are to be encouraged 
and possibly even required on textile pro- 
ducts, then programs are needed to in- 
crease consumer understanding. 


A thorough assessment of the care sym- 
bols may be in order. Consideration should 
be given to changing some of the most 
difficult to understand symbols before the 
system is used more widely or made man- 
datory. Symbols containing temperatures 
may become even more difficult to under- 
stand when Celsius temperature readings 
are used. As well, temperatures are not 
shown on the fabric guides of most irons to 
coincide with the ironing symbol. In this 
study problems existed with the understand- 
ing of some of the symbols within each area 
of care; - washing, bleaching, drying and 
dry-cleaning. -If the existing symbols are 
maintained, additional efforts are needed to 
remind consumers of the meanings. Such 
means as detergent and washing machine 
manufacturers including the symbols on 
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the boxes and machine lids could be help- 
ful. Periodic family allowance and pension 
inserts, and pamphlets available at retail 
outlets would also help consumers. In the 
study younger, better educated consumers 
understood the symbols better than older, 
less educated consumers. Thus, education 
in general, and specific education about 
care symbols is helpful. Consumer educa- 
tion, home economics and/or family studies 
programs should contain information about 
textile labelling and the care symbol system. 
Finally, certain limitations probably cannot 
be overcome if a symbol system is used: 

symbols alone cannot realistically commu- 
nicate as many variations in care proce- 
dures as can word descriptions. For ex- 
ample detergent type cannot be indicated 
nor can the information that some items 
marked hand washable with the current 
symbol, could be machine washed on a 
gentle cycle. On the other hand, the require- 
ment for bilingual labelling in Canada makes 
a symbol system desirable as a means of 
preventing labels from becoming too large. 


Thus, thorough assessment and effect- 
ive consumer information programs are need- 
ed to obtain greater consumer understand- 
ing and use of textile labelling systems. 
Such an effort should be beneficial to the 
improved working of the marketplace. 
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Five Million Women 


A study of the Canadian housewife 


Monique Proulx 


INTRODUCTION 


Work in the home has long been sur- 
rounded by a rather nebulous halo that has 
completely hidden its true nature. Analysis 
of the feminine condition and increased 
awareness of it have made it possible to 
describe the housevwife's situation as the 
“problem that has no name."(1) 


The purpose of this study is to examine 
the social and economic status of women, 
who, through choice or necessity, work 
within the home and assume a very large 
share of the family responsibilities. An 
attempt is made to pierce the veil which has 
kept housework invisible and perpetuated 
the economic dependence and insecurity 
of the women who perform this work. 


After reviewing the major studies which 
show the amount of time spent on house- 
work, a discussion follows of the attempts 
that have been made to place an economic 
value on this work. Proposals aimed at rec- 
ognizing the social and economic value of 
housework are examined in the light of their 
potential for increasing women's freedom 
of choice and economic security, particularly 
in the case of mothers. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
The purpose of this study of housewives 


Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique, New 
New York, Dell, 1963. 


has been to shed some light on the problems 
of economic and psychological depend- 
ence associated with performing an unpaid 
and undervalued occupation. 


Although generally ignored by sociolog- 
ists, housework has been the subject of a 
few studies; these have shown that the 
majority of housewives are dissatisfied with 
household work; they find their work mono- 
tonous and fragmented and complain of 
loneliness, the lack of social interaction, the 
excessively long working day and their oc- 
cupation's lack of prestige. 


The contemporary women’s movement 
is directing its attack toward the causes of 
the housewife’s inferior status: it empha- 
sizes her inevitable economic dependence 
arising from her situation as an unpaid 
worker. This economic dependence - a 
hardship in a society where money deter- 
mines worth — is often accompanied by 
psychological dependence. The modern 
tendency to define oneself in terms of one’s 
occupation leads the housewife to seek her 
identity through her husband and children. 


Sometimes lauded, sometimes censured 
by public opinion, the housewife is also the 
victim of society's ambivalence toward her. 
In the end, she feels alienated, incapable of 
responding to contradictory social impera- 
tives. Assailed by slogans about freedom, 
commitment, self-expression, she may feel 
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she is becoming enmeshed in a new fem- 
inine mystique, without having freed herself 
from the traditional one. 


From our review of time-use studies, a 
good many conclusions can be drawn, of 
which the following are the most important: 


— The popular belief that modern house- 
hold appliances have contributed to a 
great decrease in the working hours of 
housewives has no basis in fact. 


— The division of labour within the home 
remains largely traditional: women still 
have the primary responsibility for house- 
hold and family activities. 


— The number of hours spent on house- 
work varies with the number of children 
in the home, the age of the youngest 
child still at home and the woman's 
participation (or non-participation) in 
the labour force. 


- Husbands’ contributions to housework 
are considerable but do not increase 
appreciably when the wives are in the 
labour force. 


- In Canada the average housewife per- 
forms fifty hours of housework per week. 


Although economists have been con- 
sidering the merits of including housework 
in the national accounts since the turn of 
the century, this important part of product- 
ive activity is not yet included in the gross 
national product. Various attempts have 
been made throughout industrialized coun- 
tries to impute an economic value to house- 
work. 


In Canada, research on this topic is still 
in its infancy. Studies by Statistics Canada 
on the value of housework are part of the 
government's program to implement the 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women’s 
recommendations concerning housewives. 
The results of this research provide an 
important data base for evaluating the var- 
ious solutions for improving the housewife's 
lot which have been considered. 


Briefly, the Statistics Canada studies on 
the value of household work show that: 


— The value of housework as a percent- 
age of GNP is relatively constant; cal- 
culated by the opportunity cost method, 
it would have been approximately 39.5 
percent in 1961 and 41.1 percent in 
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1971. 


—  Thepercentage ofthat value attributed 
towomen and to men would also remain 
relatively constant; women’s share was 
26.6 percent of GNP in 1961 and 27.7 
percent in 1961 and 13.5 percent in 
1971. 


— Itis possible to include the value of 
housework; doing so would constitute 
quantitative proof of women’s role in 
the economy; it could further legal rec- 
ognition of the contribution made by 
women and thus women’s entitlement 
to an equitable share in the family 
assets. 


Various proposals aimed at the improve- 
ment of the economic situation of women 
have been studied. Although it seems 
feasible to include the value of housework 
in the GNP, it is nevertheless a symbolic 
gesture and more concrete measures are 
necessary. The solutions proposed for rec- 
ognizing contributions made by housewives 
to the general well-being involve compen- 
sation for the costs associated with the 
raising of children, either in the form of 
social salaries or special provisions within 
the Canada Pension Plan. 


With regard to different alternatives relat- 
ing to the payment of a salary to house- 
wives, itis obvious that opinions vary a great 
deal and an in-depth study is necessary. 
The study of various solutions calling for 
such payments suggests that the methods 
selected should distinguish between home- 
makers who have children at home and 
those who do not, between women who 
have incomes and those who do not. It 
does not seem proper to promote universal 
plans because of their excessive costs and 
their likelihood of subsidizing people who 
have no need for government money. 


In continuing a thorough study of the 
issue, it would be necessary to ponder the 
impact of a salary-to-housewives plan on 
women's work patterns, tax policies and 
population policies. It would also be help- 
ful to obtain more information on house- 
wives themselves, their desires and aspira- 
tions; for instance, what percentage of wo- 
men stay‘at home because of the absence 
of services which act as substitutes for 
family activities, such as day care services 
and after-school care services. 
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With respect to the inclusion of house- 
wives in the Canada Pension Plan, the 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women 
stated that housewives should be entitled 
to pensions in their own right under this 
plan. 


Among the options considered for imple- 
menting this recommendation, there are 
none that are simple, realistic and easy to 
apply. One proposal consists in permitting 
the spouse at home to contribute to the Plan 
as a self-employed worker; the mostserious 
obstacle is the inability of women with no 
income or very little income to contribute to 
the Plan; such a measure would have the 
result that the women who need it most 
would be the least financially able to join. 
As far as the clause excluding years spent 
in the home to care of young children is 
concerned, it must first become law. Such a 
provision, though, offers no protection to 
women who have never worked outside the 
home and who do not find it possible to 
enter the labour force. Special provision 
should be made for this category of women. 


Finally, pensions policies should take 
into account the principle that pensions are 
assets and as such should be included in 
the splitting of marital assets, based on the 
equal contribution of each spouse, regard- 
less of whether their place of work is in the 
home or outside the home. 


Most of the options considered have 
interesting aspects, but none could be con- 
sidered as the only change that has to be 
made in social organization to improve the 
status of housewives. They are all only 
partial solutions and should be weighed 
with respect to the overall situation as much 
as possible, without forgetting the reforms 
now being made in legislation governing 
income tax, matrimonial property regimes 
and alimony/maintenance. 

One aspect which must be borne in 
mind when proposing legislative reform to 
improve the housewife’s condition is that 
the first reforms sought must take into ac- 
count the present situation, the several gen- 
erations of women for whom it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to re-enter the 
labour market. Long-term policies should 
be developed which take into account the 
new social situation and men's and women's 
new work patterns. 


The government must also recognize 
that housework has a significant economic 
value by including this value in the national 
accounts as a measure of the well-being of 
the population; by accepting housework as 
an acceptable classification for social in- 
surance like any other occupation. 


As indispensable as legislative measures 
may be, such measures alone will not be 
enough to improve the housewife's condition. 
As long as attitudes to “a woman's place” 
remain unchanged, an excessively large 
share of the family responsibilities, both in 
education and in housework, will continue 
to rest on her shoulders. Her opportunities 
for updating her work skills so as to par- 
ticipate in the labour force are reduced by 
this very fact. If she goes to work outside the 
home, she must take on two roles, with the 
overwork this implies. Too often, she feels 
she must apologize to her children, her 
husband and sometimes even her fellow- 
workers for having a job. 


Achange in attitudes must take place as 
well in our concept of education and pre- 
paration for the future. The educational and 
occupational guidance systems must make 
ample room for the continuing education 
concept. 


Young women must be encouraged to 
think of their future in the long term and thus 
avoid shutting themselves into dead ends 
that may be costly in time, effort and money 
when they decide to pursue a career. 
Access to university must be made easier 
for women. The programs must take in- 
dividual experience into account and place 
greater value on the maturity acquired during 
the years of child-raising and voluntary work. 
It is not our desire to lower eductional 
standards but rather to adopt more flexible 
admission policies which would permit all 
individual talents to blossom. 


The most important change of attitude 
may be that regarding the very definition of 
work. Perhaps if the current definition of 
work as a paid activity were replaced by the 
concept of an active occupation, women 
would no longer be bothered by the embar- 
rassing question, “Do you work?” 


Complete copies of this study are available through: 


Advisory Council on the Status of Women 
Box 1541 Station B, Ottawa K1P 5R5 
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Book Reviews 


Home Canning and Preserving. by Joan 
and Monte Burch. Reston, Vermont: 
Reston Publishing Co., Inc., 1977 

p. 240; $11.95 


Inaccurate, ambiguous and contradic- 
tory are the only words to describe the 
information available in this home preserva- 
tion guidebook. 


The back-to-basics movement has brought 
its share of both good and useless information 
in the “how-to” section. Each decade of the 
twentieth century has brought new scientific 
information to light on the results and con- 
sequences of various preservation methods. It 
is clear from other well-documented scientific 
texts that it is mandatory to follow only the most 
recent, proven methods to avoid food spoilage. 
Modern consumers are no longer satisfied 
with mere directions on “how” to preserve; 
they need to know “why”. This is not covered 
in this book. 


The Burch's claim to provide “tried and 
true recipes with the most recent techniques”, 
falls short. The recipes in this guidebook 
are either lacking in instructions or riddled 
with serious omissions. For example, it is 
not specified that jam recipes must never 
be doubled or that it's currently recommended 
that jams be processed in hot, sterilized jars 
in a boiling water bath. 


The authors write as though everyone 
has the space and cool, clean areas of an 
acreage. At times it's hard to believe they 
are writing for the twentieth century when 
one is left with the impression that pickles 
cannot be brined without a crock or food 
dried without a home food dryer. The com- 
plete section on Smoking provides no ad- 
aptations for the city dweller who has neither 
the unheated, clean areas nor the space for 
a permanent smoker. There is little provision 
for the use of modern appliances nor con- 
sideration of the space limitations of the city 
dweller. 


While the Burch's have consulted the 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture, the authors 
haven't passed on the correct information 
on the freezing of pork (venison and bear) 
before smoking to kill trichinae causing 
trichinosis. It reads: “(Freeze) at O°F or 
lower”. This should be: freeze at -26°C (-16° 
F) for 36 hours or 20 days at -18°C (0 F). 
This is a very serious error for a purported 
“modern” preservation book. 


Considering the few well-documented 
scientific home preservation texts now avail- 
able, this book in no way provides the 
comprehensive information and directions 
of value to the modern homemaker, food 
science student or teacher and should not 
be considered as a textbook for students. 


Home Canning and Preserving will grace 
our bookshelves only as a good example of 
how a food preservation book should not be 
written. 


Reviewed by: Evelyn Erdman B.Sc. (H. Ec) 
Director, Blue Flame Kitchen 

Canadian Western Natural Gas Co. Ltd. 
Calgary, Alberta 


and 


Joanne L. Good B.A.A. (H.Ec.) 

Home Economist, Blue Flame Kitchen 
Canadian Western Natural Gas Co. Ltd. 
Calgary, Alberta 


Decorating With Fabric. by Judy Lindahl. 
New York: Butterick Publishing, 1977. 
p. 223; $9.95 


Decorating With Fabric is for men, and 
women, homeowners and apartment dwell- 
ers. This book is a challenge for the novice 
and the expert who is interested in home 
decorating. Judy Lindahl sparks a reader's 
interest in the decorating possiblities opened 
up by modern stain-resistant and washable 
fabrics. An individual can cover anything 
from the smallest desk accessory to walls, 
ceilings, furnishings and floors. 

Although the book includes step-by-step 
instructions on a number of techniques for 
applying the fabric such as sewing, stapling, 























































































































































































starching, gluing and pasting, a knowledge 
of fabric construction and sewing techniques 
is undoubtedly an asset. In the second 
chapter she presents an excellent explanation 
on the measuring and application of fabric 
which is critical to the process of decorating 
with fabric. 


The book is written in lay terms with clear 
and concise explanations. Hundreds of 
line illustrations are presented to guide the 
reader through most steps of the decorating 
possibilities along with a few color photo- 
graphs of completed projects. 


Reviewed by: Barbara Taylor, B.H.Ec. 
Home Economics Teacher, Crescent Heights 
High School, Calgary 


How to Recycle Old Clothes Into New 
Fashions. by Fenya Crown. Engelwood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall Inc., 
1977. p. 155: $10.95 


This book is written in an easy-to-read 
manner. The information is comprehensive 
and well presented. The contents presenta 
wide range of alternatives and choices for 
making do and making over. The author 
uses and shares well her wide knowledge 
of sewing and conserving. She shows a 
concern for all walks of life and in her 
approach, considers style and fashion. 


Anyone who appreciates sewing can 
find the book helpful mainly due to the 
practical illustrations throughout the book. 


The book can be used by the layman, 
student or teacher — anyone who is inter- 
ested in the concept of recycling. 


Reviewed by: Carol Blyth, B.Sc. H.Ec. 
Coordinator: Women's Programs 
Department of Continuing Education 
Calgary Board of Education 


With the Assistance of: 


Eleanor Mentis, Adult Educator 
Clothing Teacher 


Clothes and Your Appearance. By Louise 
A. Liddell. Illinois: Goodheart-Willcox 
Company, 1977. p. 352; Cloth $11.32 


This is an updated text dealing with 
clothing and textile topics for junior high to 
senior high level students. Text material is 
comprehensive but may be written in a 
more mature manner than junior high level. 


Contents are well organized and relevant 
to both male and female. Personal appear- 
ance and individuality are stressed through- 
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out. Consumer advice and career oppor- 
tunities are adequately developed. Both 
metric and conventional units are given. 
Ample’ photographs, illustrations and stu- 
dent activity suggestions are appropriately 
included. 


Reviewed by: Barbara Lydiatt, B.A.Sc. 
Junior High Home Economics Teacher 
Calgary, Alberta 


Dictionary of Sewing Terminology. by 
Linda Carbone. Don Mills, Ontario: 
Musson Book Company, 1977. p. 151; 
Cloth $8.75 


This is a book of simple definitions. Most 
sewing books supplied by pattern com- 
panies at a nominal cost have more detailed 
explanations with better diagrams than this 
book has. The content seems to be suitable 
for Junior High School students of Home 
Economics. It is too basic for Senior High 
School students. This book could be an 
easy quick reference for Junior High School 
students or a lay person who loves to sew. 


Reviewed by: (Mrs.) Delphine Lemire, B.Ed. 
Consultant, Home Economics 
Calgary Catholic Board of Education 


Community Nutrition. by Jessie Craig 
Obert. Toronto: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1978. p. 450; $14.95. 


This text is designed for community nu- 
trition students and would serve as a refer- 
ence for those who work in the public health 
nutrition field. 


Althouth its description of existing nu- 
trition programs and government and private 
agencies with a nutrition focus is primarily 
U.S. oriented, the skills required and tech- 
niques described for organizing and man- 
aging nutrition programs are broadly ap- 
plicable to Canada. 


Most practising nutritionists would be 
familiar with the information and ideas pre- 
sented in the chapter on public education 
but a recent graduate or student would find 
this section most useful. It provides a plan 
of attack for nutrition education programs 
including identifying the audience needs, 
setting goals and objectives, deciding on 
methods to use, motivational ploys to use 
with target audiences and the all-important 
program evaluation. 


The book emphasizes the need for co- 
operation with other health professionals 
such as public health nurses, physicians, 
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school personnel and health educators. It 
is recognized that the input of these pro- 
fessions is essential in the task of nutrition 
education in the community. 


Each chapter concludes with a good 
reference section for further reading. A 
glossary of terminology is also included 
making the book more useful for those who 
work in the public health field but do not 
have the primary responsibility for com- 
munity nutrition education. Over all the 
book would be most useful as a student text 
or as a reference for new graduates in 
community nutrition. 


Reviewed by: Lynda Diener, MSc.,R.D. 
Nutrition Specialist, Home Economics 
Directorate, Manitoba Department of 
Health and Social Development. 


Diabetic Menus, Meals and Recipes. by 
Betty M. West, Revised and expanded 
by Nancy Greene Eash, M.S., R.D. New 
York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1978. p. 182; Cloth $8.95 


The purpose of this book according to 
the initial author's preface is to simplify the 
problems of cooking for a diabetic. The 
revision of this publication is to give more 
details on diabetes and nutrition. This at- 
tempt has resulted in a very scant overview 
of the many topics discussed. 


The subject matter deals with educa- 
tional material regarding diabetes but the 
emphasis is on recipes, an expanded food 
listand home canning. An American sodium 
point system has been included which seems 
unnecessary. In trying to simplify the in- 
formation, the author included sample meal 
patterns. This defeats the individualization 
of a diet based on the person's own life- 
style. There seems to be aconcentration on 
calories in the sample plans rather than on 
the exchange system. 


The publication contains an expanded 
food food list which provides exchanges for 
sweetened products including candies, sug- 
ar, sweetened fruits etc. The information 
may be useful to the dietitian but should not 
be made available to the general public. 


Asection on alcohol ingestion has been 
included using fat exchanges. This method 
is now outdated. The latest concept is to 
use alcohol exchanges. The author men- 
tions that carbohydrate content of certain 
alcoholic beverages could be worked into 
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the total carbohydrate intake of a meal but 
no definite guidelines are provided. In 
practice, alcohol use should be discussed 
with the doctor and information given at that 
time. 


The book contains little new information 
for the dietitian. Pictures might have made 
the recipe section more interesting. Minimal 
use of tables and illustrations were used, 
except for the sample menus. 


This book could be used as a reference 
source for the student and health profes- 
sional. The exchanges are American and 
this may confuse some of the Canadian 
diabetics that may purchase the book. 


Reviewed by: Jean Smith, B.A.A. R.D. 
Dietitian, Diabetes Centre 
Calgary General Hospital 


Personal Finance and Money Manage- 
ment, by Robert S. Rosefsky, Toronto: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1978 p. 607; 
Cloth $12.95 


Robert Rosefsky, author of five books in 
the subject area of personal finance, has, in 
this his most recent book, attempted to 
discuss and update those areas of financial 
management which most families encounter. 
He thus covers a wide variety of topics from 
the basics of income earning to spending, 
taxes, protection, investment and planning, 
and deals with these topics quite compre- 
hensively. 


This book is written for students in per- 
sonal finance courses at college or adult 
level. 


While Mr. Rosefsky's approach is quite 
standard, his presentation of material is 
teadable, complemented by fairly effective 
use of tables, case illustrations and review 
questions to make materials more under- 
standable. 


The information in this book is good and 
up-to-date and would be good reference 
material. | would not, however, recommend 
this as a text for Canadian audiences. 
Much of the material is specific to citizens 
of the United States and is not only irrelevant 
to us in Canada, but also confusing, because 
our financial institutions and laws are so very 
different from those described. 


Reviewed by: Judy Lloyd, B.Sc.(H.Ec.), R.LA. 
Regional Home Management Specialist 
Alberta Agriculture, Airdrie 
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Metric Up-Date 


Mary Humphries 
CHEA Metric Committee 








FABRICS GO METRIC 


The retailing in metric of fabrics and 
other supplies for home sewing and needle- 
crafts was the big news this summer last. 
“M” Day was July 1 as planned, and both 
store personnel and the public were greatly 
helped by a LEAFLET prepared by all the 
interested associations, among them CHEA. 
This leaflet is available for use by home 
economists, and is printed in English or 
French (separate leaflets). Write to: Metric 
Commission Canada, Box 4000, Ottawa 
K1A 5G8. 


In 1979, CHEA hopes to have a METRIC 
STYLE GUIDE for CLOTHING & TEXTILES. 
Such a guide would cover, in addition to 
home sewing and textile crafts, areas such 
as ready-to-wear, footwear, changes in la- 
belling and other related information. Avail- 
ability and price will be announced in this 
Journal. 


There is available now a section from the 
May newsletter of the Family Studies, Home 
Economics, Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion (OEA), giving information and ideas to 
help with metric conversion re clothing and 
textiles*. CHEA Metric Committee also has 
a reprint of talks given in April, 1978 ata 
BCHEA Metric Seminar in Vancouver. These 
cover all aspects of the metric change as it 
affects home economists: food, fabrics, 
home, community. Appended is a Resource 
List up-to-date as of July*. 


The other big task event in the area of 
metric conversion, clothing and textiles, was 
preparation of an information kit for educa- 
tors. This was assembled by volunteers, 
materials supplied from the Metric Com- 
mission and gathered at the Education 
Department, Simplicity Patterns until it could 
be put together. It was distributed August 3 
in a Simplicity school kit to 4450 English- 
language schools and 1100 French-lan- 
*To order see Form on page 281. 
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guage schools! CHEA thanks Donna Gal- 
braith, Education Department, Simplicity- 
Style Patterns for this significant service. 


The first draft has come through from the 
Metric Sector Committee 7.20, CLOTHING. 
This sets guidelines for the industry which 
includes manufacturers of ladies’, children’s 
and men's wear, headwear, underwear, ho- 
siery, foundation garments and gloves. The 
clothing industry plans to be working in 
metric units by January, 1980, conforming 
to the national program of guideline dates. 
Sector Committee 7.20 has recommended 
to its member associations and groups that 
metric conversion be accepted as an op- 
portunity to rationalize all sizing, and that 
sizing on all garments should, wherever 
practicable, refer to a body dimension — a 
giant step, if and when it comes to pass. 
According to their Sector Bar Chart, under 
“public awareness”, customer information 
requirements are to be identified beginning 
this fall at the latest; this might be seen to be 
underway only if, by customer, is meant 
retailer. There has been correspondence 
between this sector and the Retail Council 
of Canada, and some with the Consumers’ 
Association of Canada, but none with CHEA. 
This may change in any case, since | am 
now the Chairman of the Committee on 
Standardization of Garment Sizes (CGSB) 
which is responsible for Canada Standard 
Sizes. In this position, | will have more 
contact with Sector 7.20, although the ap- 
pointment to the CSS Committee came through 
consumer (CAC) rather than home econo- 
mics representation. 


Anyone who uses the Sears catalogue 
may have noticed “Going Metric” — the 
apparel fabric section in the Fall and Winter 
1978 Sears Catalogue. Widths are given in 
both centimetres and inches, but price is by 
the metre. (Gingham checks sizes are noted 
by millimetres and fractions of an inch.) 
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Don't be confused if you notice that house- 
hold fabrics are still listed in Imperial units 
only. This is a separate part of the industry, 


such are slated for conversion in retailing, 
target date Jan. 1, 1980, with a period of 
dual measurement and pricing. 


so sheets, drapes, upholstery fabrics and 


METRIC ORDER FORM 
Cost Quantity 
No Charge 


Total 
STYLE GUIDE FOR METRIC RECIPES 
SI and Home Economics — A METRIC 
STUDY GUIDE 

METRIC GUIDE FOR COOKWARE 
AND BAKEWARE (10 copies $15.00) or $2.00 ea. 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILE METRIC 


CONVERSION (Section from OEA news- 
letter) 50 pages $3.50 


$10.00 


REPRINT OF BCHEA METRIC SEMINAR 
30 pages $2.50 


TALKS PLUS RESOURCE LIST 


TOTAL AMOUNT 
CHEQUE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
PAYABLE TO: 
CHEA METRIC COMMITTEE 
203 - 151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ont. K1P 5H3 


Prices include mailing and other charges. 


NAME: sons unes ea p tu Mantes paid 


ADDRESS: spas sé again sonne oéraemetennns aa aa NA wierd 


(street) 


(postal code) 


Foods and Nutrition Committee needs 
members’ input regarding projects for the 
upcoming year. First priority is your com- 
ment or endorsation of the recommenda- 
tions in relation to diet and cardiovascular 
disease (see C.H.E. Journal, April, 1978, for 
article “Nutrition and Heart Disease-Guide- 
lines for Health”). The aim of the recom- 
mendations is prevention. As profession- 
als concerned with the health and well- 
being of individuals and families, we do 
have a role in contributing our constructive 
comment and positive support of prevent- 
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ive programs. We wish to prepare a state- 
ment on behalf of C.H.E.A., and invite your 
comments to: 


Lorraine Green 

Chairperson, Foods & Nutrition Committee 
CHEA. 

Rm. 30 - 9912 - 106 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta T5K 1C5. 
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What’s New 


Jean Wilson 








COMMUNITY BANKS & 
MONEY HABITS 


Canada’s chartered banks have tradi- 
tionally distributed booklets and pamphlets 
outlining ways to better manage finances, 
but though banks are in an ideal position to 
provide financial education they have not, 
in the past, used this opportunity. It was 
therefore with keen interest that | noted the 
activities of the Social Action Policy Group 
of The Royal Bank of Canada. 


The function of the Social Action Policy 
Group is to identify, assess and evaluate the 
social effects of the Royal Bank’s business 
activities. If the social effects are in conflict 
with the norms, values and desires of the 
communities in which they operate, then 
the group looks at alternate ways of doing 
business in order to become part of the 
‘solution’ rather than part of the ‘problem’. 


Community Banks were proposed as a 
‘solution’ in areas where low income and 
lower middle income markets felt they were 
getting less than a “fair share” of the eco- 
nomic pie. Royal Bank personnel lived and 
worked in the poverty-core districts of Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver anywhere 
from nine to eighteen months before the 
Community Branches evolved to meet the 
needs of the clientel. 


People within the communities chose 
the specific location of the branches, partic- 
ipated in their design, decided on the services, 
and the hours of business. 


It was felt that the interaction and partic- 
ipation of local people in the planning pro- 
cess has made the Royal Bank's Community 
Branches a success. 


The experience with the Community Branch 
participatory process led to the develop- 
ment of the Royal Bank Money Habits Work- 


shop; which aimed at teaching people how 
to improve their money habits in their own 
way, for their own purposes. The workshops 
stimulated participation to focus the group's 
attention on practical things over which 
they have control. The workshops were 
conducted by students after attending one 
workshop conducted jointly by the Federal 
Department of Consumer & Corporate Affairs, 
the local office of the Provincial office of 
Consumer Protection and the local Royal 
Bank branch. As a result, 75 workshops 
were conducted in 15 cities in Central and 
Eastern Canada, reaching 637 people. 


Alfred E. Levin, manager of the Social 
Policy Action Group made these comments 
about the Royal Bank's innovative approaches: 


We see our experimentation as the thin 
edge of the wedge into the future which 
encourages us to adapt to controversial 
conditions likely to persist which are 
related to our way of doing business. 
This assures us of being truly relevant to 
the changing situations. Our Money 
Habits Workshop and our Community 
Branches are examples of how we cope 
effectively with the changing situations. 


| feel a step in the “right” direction is 
definitely being made by the Royal Bank. 


TRITICALE CRACKERS 


Something for free seems to attract people, 
and the free packages of Triticale crackers 
at the Canadian Home Economics Conven- 
tion in Calgary, attracted my attention. First, 
how do you even pronounce the name of 
the crackers? Background information on 
the crackers, manufactured by Christies, 
was also available, and provided me with 
some answers to my questions. 


Triticale, pronounced — TRIT - | - KAY - 
LEE — is a new man-made cereal grain 
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produced by scientifically crossing wheat 
and rye. The name is derived from the Latin 
term for wheat, “TRITICUM” and rye “SECALE”. 


Triticale has been known for over a century 
but natural crosses were sterile. Recent 
technology, however, has made it possible 
for Triticale seed to reproduce itself. Thus, 
Triticale is now available for commercial 
production and brings to the food industry a 
grain that is claimed to be of higher nutri- 
tional value than others now in use, such as 
wheat, corn and oats. Christies’ Triticale 
crackers are the first large scale market 
presentation of a commercial product made 
from Triticale grain, but scientists are confi- 
dent that this man-made grain will eventually 
be of benefit throughout the world. 


A NEW TWIST TO THREAD 


A new thread on the market — Talon — 
has been engineered for home sewing — 
whether by hand or machine. Most thread 
now sold for home sewing is high twist 
thread, made originally for manufacturers 
who use high-speed, industrial sewing ma- 
chines. Often there is a problem with tangl- 
ing. 

Talon is made with lower twist to help 
eliminate knotting and tangling. And it's a 
two-ply, poly-core, cotton wrapped thread 
giving it the strength of polyester with the 
luster of cotton. Why not give this new 
thread a try; hopefully Talon will “untangle 
the last of your sewing problems”. 


TEXTILES — WHAT’S NEW?* 


Non-woven polypropylene fabric is re- 
inforcing as asphalt runway at a Florida 
airport. High strength polyester yarns pro- 
duce a mesh screen on highway medians in 
Massachusetts to eliminate headlight glare. 
Fiberglas, silver coated nylon and stainless 
steel are fibers found in carpeting. Look 
around and you'll see it’s a textile world! 


One of the factors that has been shaping 
changes in textiles over the past ten years is 
the consumer demand for easy care items. 
This plus the energy crisis of the 1970's has 
resulted in a pull-back from basic research 
on new fibers. It's so costly to develop any 
new fiber that more money is now being 
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spent on modifying and improving existing 
fibers. 


NEW GENERIC GROUPS 


Since 1974 two new generic groups of 
fibers have developed: aramid and novoloid. 
Aramid fibers are aromatic polyamide fibers. 
Two tradenames are Kevlar and Nomex. 
One use of aramid fibers is as “soft body 
armour” — bullet-proof vests. Such a vest 
used by the Edmonton Police Force is 
made of twenty layers of woven kevlar fabric. 
As a bullet hits the fabric, it dents and slows 
down the bullet, to the point of stopping the 
bullet. Aramid fibers have very high strength 
and great resistance to impact and heat. 
Watch for Kevlar being used as reinforce- 
ment in tire cords. The other aramid, Nomex, 
is used for specialty fire resistant clothing. 
An Ontario company is currently marketing 
oven mitts of Nomex. 


Novoloid is the second generic group 
established since 1974. Kynol is a trade- 
name. Fabrics made of this fiber are used in 
protective clothing for racing car drivers, 
industrial workers and astronauts, as well 
as in blankets and draperies. Novoloid has 
excellent heat resistance. The fabric re- 
mains intact on burning so as to offer strength 
and maximum protection. (The high heat 
resistance is due to novoloid's aromatic 
molecular structure. A high degree of chem- 
ical crosslinking makes it difficult for the 
molecules to move and separate, as they 
must for a fiber to melt) 


NEW VARIANTS OF EARLIER 
GENERIC GROUPS 


Besides new generic groups being de- 
veloped much research is going into modify- 
ing and improving existing polymers for 
specific end uses. 


Qiana, a fiber well introduced on the 
market, is a nylon with a modified cross- 
section. After twenty years of research and 
14 million dollars, researchers have devel- 
oped this closest rival to natural silk. Qiana 
is a luxury fiber with a unique sheen and 
silky hand. The silk-like hand is most ap- 
parent in woven fabrics. Qiana dyes well, is 
very resilient, resists crushing and is wash- 
able. 








Other fibers engineered for specific end 
uses are: 


Antron II with hollow voids to decrease 
apparent soiling of nylon carpets. 
Dacron! Hollowfil with a hollow centre 
used as fiberfil in outer wear and 
sleeping bags. (Down loses its loft 
when wet but Dacron Hollowfil does 

not). 


Biconstituent fibers are a combination 
of two polymer types in one fiber. The 
purpose in developing such a fiber is to 
create a composite with combined char- 
acteristics of the two polymers. Cordelan II 
and Monvelle are examples. 


Cordelan II, produced in Japan, is a 
50/50 mixture of two polymers: polyvinyl 
alcohol and polyvinyl chloride. It was first 
used in wigs but recently is found in draperies 
and blended in flame retardent children’s 
sleepwear. 


Monvelle is a biconstituent fiber used in 
support hosiery for women and men. Fibers 
are composed of nylon and spandex giving 
astrong, fine fiber with high elongation and 
elasticity. 


Polyester is characteristically uncomfor- 
table to wear in hot weather. Now, through 
chemical modification of the surface of the 
polyester fibers, Visa has been developed 
with improved properties of absorbency, 
soil release and static build-up. Visa is 
available for home sewers. Another ap- 
proach to improving polyester’s ‘comfort’ 
properties is for manufacturers to apply a 
topical finish. Zelcon is a tradename for 
polyester with improved absorbency and 
soil and stain release. 


NEW METHODS OF MAKING 
AND FINISHING FABRICS 


Weaving and knitting are slow methods 
of fabric construction in comparison to the 
many new ways of ‘forming fabrics’. Formed 
fabrics or non-wovens have experienced a 
tremendous growth in production and use 
largely because the speed with which these 
fabrics can be manufactured cuts costs. 


Spunlaced nonwovens are made when 
jet streams of water are forced through a 
web structure. Fibers interlace and en- 


tangle with each other as a result of the 
water-jet action. No adhesive binder is 
used — only fiber entanglement holds the 
fabric together. Spunlaced structures are 
used in garment construction, as wipe cloths 
and semi-disposable garments such as hos- 
pital gowns. 


Needlefelted fabric consists of a non- 
woven web that also has been stabilized by 
fiber entanglement. The web of fibers pas- 
ses under a series of barbed needles which 
penetrates the structure and entangles the 
fibers where the needles have been. Blan- 
kets, mattress pads and industrial felts are 
constructed this way. 


Electrostatic flocking is used in making 
many synthetic suedes and blankets. In 
this method, flock fibers and a textile sub- 
strate are each given an electrical charge. 
The substrate is coated with an adhesive so 
that when fibers approach its surface, they 
stand on end and are held firmly in place. 
Blankets made by this method have a layer 
of polyurethane foam as a substrate so they 
offer warmth while being lightweight. 


Ultrasonic sewing is a method of sewing 
which uses no needle or thread. The pro- 
cedure involves high energy/high frequency 
sound waves which are directed through a 
horn and onto a textile (the textile must 
contain at least 50% of thermoplastic fiber). 
These high energy waves coming in con- 
tact with the fabric cause the molecules in 
the fabric to vibrate and produce heat. 
Sufficient heat is produced to melt the syn- 
thetic fibers in that particular area. The horn 
can be directed to give different pattern 
designs (as in quilting). Ultrasonic quilted 
bedspreads are now sold in many retail 
outlets. 


H.T.P. — Heat Transfer Printing is dis- 
tinquishable by fine detail of prints, clarity of 
color and often a white underside of the 
fabric. The method is that a release paper is 
printed with special dyes — dyes that will 
sublimate. Upon heat and pressure, dyes 
leave the paper and transfer onto the fabric. 
No moisture is needed for this method and 
it is an economical way of printing. 


Of the new products on the market, pro- 
bably the one receiving most attention is 
Ultrasuede. This synthetic suede of 60% 
polyester/40% non-fibrous polyurethane is 
one of the closest imitations to natural suede. 
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Manufacturers have responded to an in- 
creasing consumer demand by producing 
a variety of imitation sueded products. 
Astrino is another example. In the high 
fashion field, watch for Belleseime intro- 
duced by Kanebo Ltd. of Japan. A caution 
to consumers is to read and follow all care 
instructions carefully. 


Developments in fiber and fabric manu- 
facture have brought many new textiles on 
the market. Only the imagination can fore- 
cast where a textile will find a new usel. 


* Written by: 
Doreen Al-Adra, Clothing and Textiles Special- 
ist with Alberta Agriculture; and 


Elizabeth Richards, Associate Professor, Cloth- 
ing & Textiles at the University of Alberta. 
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SUPREME ALUMINUM 


HOME ECONOMICS 
WORKSHOP IN GUATEMALA 


The International Federation of Home 
Economics, American Region is holding its 
first meeting December 27-30th, 1978 in 
Guatemala City. The objectives of the work- 
shop are: 


1. to bring together home economists in 
Latin American, the Caribbean, Canada 
and United States in order to strengthen 
the work of |.F.H.E. 


to identify priority concerns of member 
associations based on the I.F.H.E. re- 
solutions of the 1976 Congress. 


to help the formation and influence of 
local home economics associations. 


4. to establish a communications network 
which could facilitate continued exchange. 


Workshop Co-ordinator: Dr. Lila Engberg, 
CHEA/IFHE Liaison Chairman of Program 
Committee: Dr. Marian Davis, AHEA, U.S.A. 
Local Arrangements Committee: Mrs. Angelica 
Villagran, Guatemala. 


A limited number of Canadian home 
economists who hold a membership in a 
local home economics association and an 
associate membership in I.F.H.E. will be 
able to attend and represent their associa- 
tion. If interested, write immediately to Dr. 
Engberg, Department of Family Studies, 


University of Guelph, Guelph, Ontario, N1G 
2W1. An application form and more details 
of the program will be sent to you. 





Dietitians, Nutritionists and Home Economists 


CUSO has openings for Dietitians and Nutritionists in Papua New Guinea to work in cooperation with the Ministry of 
Health to assess local food values and help establish national programs and nutritional rehabilitation units (CUSO 
Health-B Program). 

Home Economists are needed in Nigeria and Papua New Guinea. An Extension Worker with a B.Sc. or M.Sc. in home 
economics and, preferably, with extension experience, is required for Nigeria to develop, test and popularize 
acceptable Nigerian recipes using soya bean and to produce information material for use by the home economists 
and rural people. 

In Papua New Guinea a Rural Development Instructor with a B.Sc. in home economics (nutrition) and with teaching 
experience is needed to teach agriculture extension students to respond to problems of malnutrition, home money 
management and various social problems related to development in rural areas. 

The candidate will participate in field studies on the impact of development on traditional village life (CUSO 
Agriculture-A Program). 

More information on any of the above positions can be obtained by writing to the address below quoting the 
appropriate program: 
CUSO 

151 Slater Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 

K1P 5H5 


as an alternative... CUSO @ 
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Abstracts of 


Current Literature 


Submitted by: 
Doris Anderson 
University of Prince Edward Island 


Flame-retardant additives as possible 
cancer hazards. 

A. Blum, B.N. Ames 

1977 

Science, 195: 17 


Currently about 300 million pounds of 
flame retardant chemicals are being pro- 
duced mainly for consumer goods such as 
fabrics, plastics,and carpets. Those added 
directly to fabrics are often present in amounts 
as high as ten to twenty percent of the fabric 
weight. A portion of these chemicals may, in 
time, find their way into people and serious 
consequences may arise. Several com- 
pounds previously used as flame retardants 
have been shown to be teratogenic, carcino- 
genic, mutagenic or highly toxic. In particu- 
lar, tris-(2,3 dibromoproply) phosphate (tris- 
B P), the main flame retardant currently 
used in children’s pyjamas, is a mutagen. 


The results of studies carried out on 
laboratory animals, and the fact that in 
humans tris-BP is a low-level allergen, strong- 





ly suggest that this chemical is absorbed 
through the skin. There also appears tobea 
very high correlation between carcinogen- 
icity and mutagenicity. Bacterial tests show- 
ing that tris-BP is a mutagen also suggest 
that it is likely to be a carcinogen. There- 
fore, the important question concerning tris- 
BP is whether or not it can cause cancer. 


An impurity found in tris-BP was found to 
be related to a high incidence of cancer in 
rats and three impurities found in a metabo- 
lite of tris-BP are all structurally related to a 
known carcinogen, 1, 2-dibromoethane. 
Recently tris-BP has been found to damage 
human DNA in vitro and to cause unsched- 
uled DNA synthesis in human tissue cul- 
tures. This latter test has often been used in 
detecting carcinogens. 


Other flame-retardants may also present 
health hazards. Polybrominated biphenyl 
(PBB) is believed to be the cause of a variety 
of illnesses among Michigan farmers and 
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their families who ingested products from 
animals whose food had been contaminated 
with the chemical. Because of the high 
concentrations of PBB in their tissues thou- 
sands of farm animals had to be destroyed. 


Alternatives other than chemical addi- 
tives for the prevention of burns which have 
been suggested are: 1) self-extinguishing 
cigarettes and matches, 2) more effective 
fire prevention, 3) inherently fire resistant 
fabrics and 4) the redrafting of standards 
for fabrics. 


It is not clear just who has the responsi- 
bility and authority for the establishment of 
flame-retardants that are both fire and bio- 
logically safe, and it may be many years 
before the true effects of these flame-retard- 
ant chemicals on humans are known. Inthe 
meantime, researchers and manufacturers 
must take every precaution possible when 
producing flame-retardant fabrics. 


Product Technology and the consumer 
G.F. Montgomery 

1977 

Scientific American 237: 47-53 


In the U.S.A., consumers spend heavily 
on household appliances (more than $14.5 
billion in 1975); information is lacking re- 
garding durability and lifetime costs (initial 
purchase, maintenance, and energy use.) 
Consequently, the U.S. Congress has pas- 
sed legislation “calling on various Federal 
agencies to establish certain standards for 
the performance of major appliances.” The 
author, associated with the Centre for Con- 
sumer Product Technology of the National 
Bureau of Standards, discusses work in 
progress at this Centre towards making 
available to consumers more information 
on the durability and efficiency of appliances. 
The work is expected to result in a “labelling 
system for certain appliances that will set 
forth, at point of sale, a measure of energy 
the appliance requires in normal use and 
the efficiency with which the energy is used,” 
thus enabling the buyer to make choices 
based on long term rather than initial costs. 


Inefficiencies in energy use are pointed 
out with suggested improvements in various 
appliances: air conditioners, water heaters, 
refrigerators, laundry dryers. For example, 
inefficiency of the latter is shown where 
vented warm and humid air is wasted out- 
side in winter, while cold dry air drawn into 
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the dwelling to replace that vented outside 
must be heated and perhaps humidified; in 
hot weather, it would be more practical to 
supply the dryer with outside air directly 
rather than using inside air that had been 
cooled and dehumidified; the magnitude of 
energy waste in present dryer design is 
clearly shown. Besides indicating the need 
for redesigning some appliances, the dis- 
cussion shows the importance of consider- 
ing the interrelatedness of appliances when 
purchasing and installing them. 


More information is needed on useful 
life expectancy of appliances, and difficult- 
ies in establishing these data are discussed; 
more attention to safety is necessary to 
designing such products as toasters which 
can burn and electrocute. 


Three possible solutions are suggested 
to the dilemma of initial cost versus lifetime 
cost; 1) a greater rental of products with the 
supplier assuming all responsibility for main- 
tenance, as the telephone company does 
now (swift changes are predicted in design 
to maximize product life and minimize total 
costs if this suggestion were adopted); 2) 
liberalizing warranties to cover a major part 
of the product's expected life; and 3) 
educating the consumer about cost factors, 
to understand the merits of a higher initial 
cost for a product that will cost less to 
operate over its lifetime. 


The effect of food on test anxiety. 
Ayala Pines and Reuven Gal 

Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1977, Vol. 7, pp. 348-358 


Several researchers have investigated 
the relationship between anxiety and food 
consumptions; others that of anxiety and 
the school test situation. The authors of this 
research paper explored the effect of food 
on test anxiety by testing two hypotheses: 
1) In an anxiety evoking test situation stu- 
dents will tend to consume more food than 
in a non-anxiety inducing situation such as 
aregular lecture; 2) Eating food will result 
in a reduction of initial levels of test anxiety. In 
their experimental study 172 undergradu- 
ates at the University of California, Berkely, 
served as subjects. Of these, 147 were 
divided into an experimental and a control 
group. Both groups wrote the same exam- 
ination at the same time but in different 
rooms. Both groups reported their anxiety 
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levels on a 7-point scale at 4 times during 
the exam. Subjects in the experimental 
group were offered peanut butter sandwiches 
at three times during the examination and at 
the conclusion of the exam answered a ques- 
tionnaire indicating 1) their degree of liking for 
peanut butter sandwiches and 2) how their 
reactions to the examination were affected by 
the offering and eating of the sandwiches. 


The sandwich eating of the experimental 
group was compared with that of the lecture 
group. Similar proportions in both groups 
accepted the first sandwich offered, whereas 
more than twice as many in the experi- 
mental group in the stressful test situation 
accepted the second and third sandwiches. 
This confirmed the hypothesis of increased 
food consumption accompanying an anxiety 
state. 


A clear and significant difference was 
demonstrated between the anxiety levels of 
the experimental group that was offered 
sandwiches and the control group that was 
not. The same level of anxiety was reported 
by both groups at the beginning of the 
examination. However the responses of the 
control group fell into a U-shaped curve 
with a high level of anxiety toward the end of 
the exam, while the responses of the sand- 
wich eaters showed a continual decrease in 
their anxiety levels with a relatively low level 
by the end of the test. Because the non- 
sandwich-eaters of the experimental group 
also showed some anxiety reductions, the 
authors suggest that the changed atmo- 
sphere in the examination room brought 
about by the offering of food may be the 
reason for the subjects’ better feeling. They 
conclude that eating, and also simply being 
offered food, does relieve anxiety in a school 
test situation. Further they recommend that, 
as a mode of intervention in a stress situa- 
tion, peanut butter sandwiches be offered 
to students to reduce test anxiety. Nutrition- 
ists who tend to frown on the use of food as 
an emotional crutch might prefer that some 
other means be found to create the informal, 
caring atmosphere that was generated by 
the offering of food. 


Minoans and Mycenaeans, Greece’s 
brilliant bronze age. 

J. Judge 

1978 

National Geographic, Vol. 153, No. 2.:142. 


In this article Joseph Judge reported on 






aspects of Europe's earliest high civilization, 
that of the Minoans and Mycenaeans lo- 
cated on the Isle of Crete. This civilization 
flourished from 3000-1450 B.C. The author 
draws on his own first hand view of the 
evidence as well as on known facts and 
conjecture reported by archaeologists and 
others. Excavations conducted during the 
past 100 years have uncovered evidence of 
a highly developed civilization. 


This civilization had a well developed art, 
architecture, commerce and urban living. 
Four grand palatial structures have been 
discovered, each with its own special beauty. 
They were architectural complexes with court- 
yard, several levels of building, spacious 
halls, central hearths, porticoes and as many 
as 1500 rooms. Rooms were used for 
residence, for religious ceremonies and for 
storage. Mud bricks, hardened in fire, were 
used for construction. Plumbing and drain- 
age systems were highly developed. Pottery 
items discovered include man-high storage 
vessels. Gold and bronze riches were also 
found in the remains. 


Other residential places, even commun- 
ities, have been found. On one site it 
seemed that “. .. people lived in a single 
stone and mud brick building of more than 
90 small living and working cells, tiny open 
spaces, and passages - a veritable hive for 
humans. Atits largest extent, the settlement 
covered 1,500 square yards .. .” (p. 169). 
Town house architecture was also discov- 
ered. 


There is evidence that cottage industries 
flourished. Potters’ wheels and loom weights 
were found. It is believed that the Minoans 
were the first to use a hand-turned wheel. 
Frescoes depicting martime life, religious 
spectacles and sports events have given 
some clues about the culture of the people. 
In the palace of Knossos a throne chair with 
gypsum seat was found intact. Implements 
of daily life of the Minoans were found at 
Gournia. These include awis, nails, razors, 
tweezers, knives and carpentry tools. 


The existence of this highly developed 
civilization has been hidden for centuries. 
No one is yet sure what brought about its 
end but speculation includes destruction 
by natural forces as well as destruction by 
man. The interesting point for us in the 20th 
century is that there was such a high level of 
development in such an ancient civilization. 
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Nadine Vester, the Family Living Spec- resentatio keiwellin Se 
ialist with Alberta Agriculture has found the fe with TALAG iA Ee Eaa NEN 
following audio-visual materials from Argus esteem as. it focuses on ‘our own 
Communications to be excellent. The ma- neat 

OW! d nsibility. 
terials are designed for use in high schools powerranditesponsibility 
but are also relevant for adults. EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION - This 


kit contains two cassette tapes anda 


IALBO (Am Laveable and Capable) number of exercises; the price is $25.00 


à is kit tai filmstrip, cas 5 s 
i SOT PET > 40 die leet and it takes three to four hours to use. 
the price is $24.00. This tape kit focuses on communication 
1 We all wear an IALAC sign whether or skills atan introductory level, has well 


chosen exercises, and good discussion 
onthe tape. The titles on the tapes are 
indicative of content: 


not itis visible. Cartoon characters in 
the filmstrip demonstrate situations 
in which our sign gets tattered or 


restored. This is an entertaining and Tape 1 - side 1 -Art of Listening 
succinct treatment of factors affect- side 2 -Awareness of Feel- 
ing our self esteem. ings 


Tape 2 - side 1 -Speech Manner- 
isms & Body Talk 
side 2 -Attacking and 
Defending 


All of the above kits can be ordered from: 


VULTURE - This kit also contains a 
filmstrip, cassette and script; length 
is 10 minutes and the price is $24.00. 


“Vultures” lurk about us daily affect- 
ing our feelings about ourselves. 


“Vultures” are the negative messages Argus Communication | 
we give ourselves about how we look, PMB Industries Ltd. | 
how good we should be doing a job, 1222 Ellesmere Road | 
what kind of people we are. This SCARBOROUGH, Ontario N1P 2X5 | 
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“FEELINGS & YOUR CHILD” 


An excellent and useful new pamphlet 
Series has been developed by the Canadian 
Mental Health Association in co-operation 
with the Mental Health Section ofthe Health 
Programs Branch, Health & Welfare Canada. 
The pamphlets are to help parents cope with 
a variety of events and worries thatcan upset 
family life. 


The topics covered are: 


Nervous Mannerisms and What's Be- 
hind Them 

. Learning to Enjoy Eating 
Understanding and Coping with a Child's 
Fears 

Preparing Your Child for Hospital 
How to Deal with Destructive Behavior 
Building Your Child’s Self Confidence 
Coping with the Bed Wetting Problem 
A Close Look at Development and Dis- 
cipline 

Learning Through Play 

Helping a Child to Cope with Separation 
or Divorce 


Each topic is treated in an easy to read 
Style, with both practical Suggestions and 
Sources of further help. They are available 
in English and French. 


Sample sets of “Feelings and Your Child” 


can be obtained by sending 14¢ in stamps 
to: 


22 Nour wh 


Feelings and Your Child 

Canadian Mental Health Association 
2160 Yonge Street, 

TORONTO, Ontario M2S 273 


OR order directly from the Canadian 
Mental Health Association office in 
your province. ; 


Additional sets of the 10 Pamphlets are 
50¢ each; or individual Pamphlets are 5¢ 
each. A 10% discount applies on orders of 
500 or more. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WELFARE 
PUBLICATIONS 


The National Council of Welfare was 
established by the Government Organization 
Act, 1969 as a citizens’ advisory body to the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. Its 
mandate is to advise the Minister on mat- 


ters pertaining to Welfare. The council is 
made up of twenty-one private citizens with 
a variety of backgrounds including past 
and present welfare recipients, public hous- 
ing tenants, lawyers, social workers and 
others involved in voluntary service associ- 
ations. The Council has Published a number 
of thought Provoking reports in the last few 
years on a variety of social policy issues. 

Reports since 1975 include: 


Poor Kids (March 1975) 


A report on the 1.66 million Canadian 
children living in Poverty and the con- 
sequences for their health, education 
and life prospects. 


Organizing for Social Action (April 
1975) 


A description of three successful or- 
ganizing experiences and analysis 
by those who Participated in them of 
why they were successful. 


One in a World of Two’s (April 1976) 


A report on one-parent families in 
Canada and the economic and social 
Problems they face in the labor market, 
child care services, welfare, housing 
and social service. 


The Hidden Welfare System 
(November 1976) 


An examination of the personal in- 
come tax system and the way in which 
it spends billions of dollars of public 
money through tax subsidies which 
Primarily benefit the non-poor. 


Jobs and Poverty (June 1977) 


A report on Canada’s working poor 
and the forces which confine them to 
jobs that fail to Provide even a mini- 
mally adequate wage. 


The Working Poor (June 1977) 


The statistical profile, with descriptive 
commentary, of the more than half 
million working poor family units in 
Canada. 


The Federal Government and 
Social Services (March 1978) 


A background paper describing the 
origins, operation and Possible con- 
sequences of federal block-funding 
for provincial social services. 
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Bearing the Burden/Sharing the 
Benefits (March 1978) 


A study of taxation and income re- 
distribution which describes how parts 
of Canada's existing tax system place 
their heaviest burden on the poor and 
how the tax system can be changed to 
benefit the poor. 


The reports are available free from the 
following address: 


National Council of Welfare 
Brooke Claxton Building 
OTTAWA, Ontario 

K1A OK9 


CANADIAN EGG MARKETING AGENCY 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Canadian Egg Marketing Agency 
has a number of new publications available 
including: 


Eggsperimenting With Your Micro- 
wave Oven 


The experimental nature of microwave 
cooking is emphasized in this 32- 
page booklet with recipes for a wide 
variety of egg dishes that may be 
successfully prepared in the micro- 
wave oven. Free. 


Microwave Eggsperimenting 


This leaflet contains egg recipes which 
Particularly lend themselves to dem- 
onstrations. Free, and available in 
quantity. 


Eggs Go Metric (teaching handbook) 


This comprehensive teaching aid con- 
tains basic egg information along 
with more than 100 egg recipes that 
have been adapted to metric measures. 
Each section of the handbook givesa 
basic recipe plus several variations. 
Amenu-planning section is included, 
based on the revised Canada’s Food 
Guide, and menu suggestions are 
made with the recipes. A useful feature 
is a cross-index indicating the prin- 
ciples taught by various recipes. 
Price: $1.00. 


Order these publications from: 


Canadian Egg Marketing Agency 
Suite #507 

116 Albert Street 

OTTAWA, Canada K1P 5G3 
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BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 


Anumber of exciting multi-media kits are 
available from Butterick Publishing. These 
kits are aimed at Junior high and high 
school students and include techniques to 
motivate and involve students. Numerous 
kits are available under the following topics: 


Food and Nutrition 

Clothing and Textiles 

Personal Care and Grooming 
Consumer Education 

Career Education 

Family Life and Human Development 
Child Care and Development 
Housing and Home Furnishings 


Obtain an extensive catalogue from either: 


Library Sound Services, Ltd. 
111 Martin Ross Avenue 
DOWNSVIEW, Ontario 

M3J 2M1 


OR 

Butterick Publishing 
P.O. Box 4001 
Terminal “A” 


TORONTO, Ontario 
M5W 1H9 


HAVE YOU BEEN INVOLVED 
IN INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT? WAS YOUR 
EXPERIENCE RELATED TO 
AGRICULTURE, FOOD OR 
NUTRITION? 


If so, the Science Council of Canada 
would like to hear from you. The Science 
Council of Canada is interested in identify- 
ing Canadians who have served in Third 
World Countries, to learn the nature of their 


involvement and their interest in serving 
again. 

If you have served abroad and wish to 
make a contribution to Canada’s ongoing 
policy development and commitment to 
Third World Countries, please write to: 


Mr. Charles Beaubien, 
Science Adviser, 

Science Council of Canada, 
150 Kent Street, 

OTTAWA, ONTARIO K1P 5P4 
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Happenings 


Jubilee Homecoming 


Over three hundred alumnae attended 
the jubilee homecoming at the College of 
Home Economics, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, May 19 and 20. 


A lecture by Dean Doris Badir of the 
Faculty of Home Economics, University of 
Alberta, was one of the highlights. In her 
address Dean Badir referred to home eco- 
nomics as a “helping profession”. She 
noted that with the changes taking place in 
our society in increased awareness of fit- 
ness and health, changing family structures, 
movement toward a conserver society and 
increased control of our financial affairs by 
computers, the profession needs to be ori- 
ented to helping people adjust to these 
changes. 


Problem solving techniques and work- 
ing with other professionals in a team ap- 
proach were two ways she feels home eco- 
nomics can be working with people to help 
them to help themselves. 


At the banquet Saturday evening, a ring 
ceremony was conducted for those grad- 
uates who had not received a professional 
ring at graduation. The professional ring 


and ceremony were first initiated in 1967. 


The over 1000 graduates of the college 
are serving in many important professional 
areas and many also contribute their ex- 
pertise to numerous volunteer organizations 
both locally and nationally. 
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New Chairman for Home Economics 
Department 


Mount Saint Vincent University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Marilyn McDowell as Chairman 
of the Home Economics Department. Dr. 
McDowell has been employed by the De- 
partment of Indian and Northern Affairs as a 
community teacher in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, teacher consultant and most re- 
cently as Assistant Superintendant of Voca- 
tional Education. She completed her under- 
graduate work at the Universify of Manitoba, 
and has done graduate studies at Cornell 
and lowa State Universities, completing her 
Ph.D. in home economics education in 1973. 
Dr. McDowell has served CHEA as secretary 
1974-76 and is currently the CHEA rep- 
resentative to SCITEC. 
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Shop Canadian 


“Shop Canadian” is the theme of a pro- 
motional program to convince Canadians 
to look to Canada-made products and to 
increase the awareness among consumers 
of the number of products available that are 
made in Canada. The program is being 
developed in consultation with the prov- 
inces and major business associations to 
encourage the purchase of competitive Can- 
adian-made goods thus providing more 
jobs, and helping to increase the industrial 
strength of all our regions. The “Shop 
Canadian” symbol based on the maple leaf 
will be used for the promotion. 
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Magasinons a La Canadienne 


. “Magasinons à la canadienne” est le 
thème d'un programme de promotion destiné 
à inciter les Canadiens à regarder davantage 
les produits de fabrication canadienne et à 
leur faire prendre conscience du grand 
nombre de produits fabriqués au Canada. 
Le programme à été conçu en consultation 
avec les provinces et les principales as- 
sociations industrielles et commerciales. 
Le symbole utilise la feuille d'érable et les 
mots “Magasinons à la canadienne”. 
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MHEA Assists with Historical Costume 
Collection 


The Manitoba Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has recently begun acting in an 
advisory capacity to the Dugald Costume 
Collection Incorporated. The town of Dugald, 
located about 10 miles from Winnipeg, is 
the location of the collection which con- 
tains some 2500 clothing items of historical 
value. Mrs. Wyn Van Slyck, president of the 
group of 450 members, defines their ob- 
jectives as preserving, restoring, displaying 
and collecting historical clothing. All items 
have been donated, the oldest garment 
being a silk taffeta gown dating from 1765. 
The collection includes many articles having 
interesting backgrounds. 


The group presents fashion shows, to 
raise money for construction of a museum 
in Dugald as a permanent home for the 
collection. An application is being sub- 
mitted to the Federal Government National 
Museum Association for a Capital Cost 
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Grant for construction of the museum. This 
past summer the group received a Young 
Canada Works Grant to cover salaries and 
some materials for five home economics 
students from the University of Manitoba to 
construct replicas of some of the garments 
to use in the fashion shows so that the 
authentic items can then remain perma- 
nently in the museum. Itis hoped that about 
30 garments may be completed this summer. 
The MHEA presented a donation to the 
museum fund at their Annual Meeting. 
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University of Manitoba Appointment 


Students and graduates of the University 
of Manitoba Faculty of Home Economics 
will be pleased to learn that Marion Vaisey 
Genser has recently been appointed head 
of the Department of Foods and Nutrition. 
Mrs. Vaisey Genser is well known in Canada 
as well as highly regarded internationally 
for her work. 
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Award for Excellence in Teaching 


Dr. Mina McDaniel, Associate Professor 
of Foods and Nutrition, University of Man- 
itoba, is the recipient of the Dr. and Mrs. H. 
H. Saunderson Award for Excellence in 
Teaching. Nominations for this award are 
made by faculty, graduates of the past five 
years and the current graduating class. Dr. 
McDaniel attended Oregon State University 
and received her Ph.D. from the University 
of Massachusetts. 
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British Columbia Home Economics 
Association 


When the Vancouver and District Home 
Economics Association folded in 1972, it 
left a void for a few years — there was no 
professional association in the province 
that encompassed all facets of home eco- 
nomics. Nevertheless, this was time when 
some B.C. home economists were busy 
because preparations for the 1974 CHEA 
Conference in Vancouver began in 1970. 


The attendance at this conference and 
the enthusiasm it generated encouraged 
Jane Thompson, Jan Peskett, and Anita 
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Ree to plan a workshop. “Home Economists 
are Consumers, Too” was held on February 
22, 1975 and nearly 250 people attended 
and became charter members of the British 
Columbia Home Economics Association. 


BCHEA now holds two workshops an- 
nually, each designed to benefit members 
professionally and/or personally. This year 
one entitled Nutrition and Fitness will 
take place in October and in April a second 
workshop will be on Money Management. 


When the BCHEA disbanded, the scho- 
larship given each year to a UBC home 
economics student was discontinued. How- 
ever, one major project undertaken by the 
new organization provided funds to reac- 
tivate the scholarship and this year the 
scholarships were increased to two. This 
project was the production of “Cooking the 
Metric Way”. The income from the sales of 
this book also made it Possible to send 
representatives to the 1978 Canadian as 
well as the American Home Economics 
Association conferences. 


Anew logo has been designed for BCHEA 
by a professional artist to give a more pro- 
fessional appearance to correspondence 
and publications. A deadline date of early 
1979 has been set to compile a directory of 
home economists in B.C. If all home eco- 
nomists respond, this will be a valuable 
resource. 
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Alberta Home Economics Association 


AHEA is pleased to announce the form- 
ation in the Northeastern part of the province 
of a new local association to be known as 
the Lakeland Home Economics Association. 
Miss Eileen Klein, Box 389, Lac La Biche is 
the first president. There are now a total of 
six local associations in Alberta. 


Under the terms of joint membership, a 
membership in the provincial association 
also provides membership in a local. 
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Honourary Memberships 


The Home Economics Specialists Council 
of the Alberta Teacher's Association pre- 
sented honourary life memberships to five 
of their members at their annual conference 


held in Banffin May. Those honoured were 
Margaret Glabais who during her career 
was assistant professor of clothing and 
textiles at the University of Saskatchewan 
for five years and a teacher in a Red Deer 
high school for twenty years; Dorothea Dueck, 
who in addition to teaching has actively 
encouraged the expansion of home eco- 
nomics teaching and professional develop- 
ment of teachers; Edith Down, who taught 
for many years in British Columbia, is pro- 
fessor emeritus, University of Alberta, and is 
editor of the CHE Journal among her many 
other retirement activities; Betty Evans who 
has taught in Edson, Edmonton and Calgary 
and for the past ten years served as Super- 
visor of Home Economics in Calgary; and 
Stella Jevne who passed away in July 1977. 
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Preparing for 1979 CHEA Conference 


The Newfoundland Home Economics 
Association is gearing up for the 1979 
CHEA Conference. The Year of the Child is 
the chosen theme and all home economists 
are encouraged to plan now to attend the 
conference July 3-6, 1979, and see this 
exciting part of Canada. 
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Publication of CONSUMER INTEREST 
Ceases 


The College of Family and Consumer 
Studies, University of Guelph, have made 
the decision that it is no longer appropriate 
to publish The Consumer Interest on a 
regular basis. The final issue was mailed in 
June. Factors leading to the decision along 
with the rising costs of printing and distrib- 
ution were the development of consumer 
education resource centres at the provincial 
level and the development within the College 
of Family and Consumer Studies of other 
avenues for publication . A series of periodic 
information sheets will be Published six to 
eight times a year as FACS Sheets’ to deal 
with special topics relating to the various 
areas of interest within the college. The 
College is also investigating the possibilities 
for financial support forthe preparation on a 
regular basis of an annotated bibliography 
of literature in the field for use by consumer 
educators across Canada. 
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Edna W. Park Lecture 


Dr. Victor A. McKusick, Chairman, De- 
partment of Medicine, The Johns Hopkins 
University, will be the guest lecturer on 
Friday, November 3 at 8:00 p.m. at the 
Professor Edna W. Park Lecture. This lecture 
is sponsored by the Household Science 
Alumni Association, University of Toronto 
and will be held in Convocation Hall, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 
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UN Conference on Science & 
Technology for Development 


The UNCSTED conference planned for 
1979 is of interest to CHEA and its members 
who hold a membership in SCITEC, the 
Association of the Scientific, Engineering & 
Technological Community. As one major 
initiative towards the establishment of a 
New International Economic Order, the United 
Nations has decided to arrange for a World 
Conference on Science & Technology for De- 
velopment to be held in 1979. The goal of the 
conference will be to identify effective ways 
and means by which developing countries 
can enhance their capacity to apply science 
and technology to the solution of their perceived 
socio-economic problems. Up to five sub- 
ject areas are to be selected to provide a 
common focus. Canada favours the areas 
of food, energy, natural resources, industrial- 
ization and tropical diseases. 


The conference itself will be intergovern- 
mental but every attempt will be made to 
obtain contributions from the non-govern- 
mental sector. SCITEC will provide its mem- 
bers with additional information as it be- 
comes available over the next few months. 
In the meantime, briefs or case-studies are 
invited from individuals, institutions and 
societies which will provide concrete sug- 
gestions, based on experience, concerning 
the mechanisms and structures by which 
developing countries can apply science 
and technology in ways which are seen as 
desirable by these countries in solving their 
socio-economic problems. These briefs 
should be sent to the SCITEC office, 202- 
151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5H3. 
Anyone wishing to obtain more information 
regarding UNCSTED is invited to contact 
the above address. 
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I Can Make It Happen 


The purposes of the CHEA pre-conference 
workshop entitled ‘! Can Make It Happen’ 
were to enhance personal and professional 
scope by examining and creating an aware- 
ness of personal potentials as they relate to 
work careers or daily lives; and to provide 
tools to further develop specific skills for 
greater effectiveness at work and at home. 
The one hundred participants were asked 
to read Shifting Gears by Nena O'Neill and 
George O'Neill in preparation for the work- 
shop. 

The morning session dealt with: “What's 
My Future”, asking such questions as, “Who 
am |”, “Where am |”, and “What do | want to 
be”. The afternoon group sessions were 
concerned with various aspects of “What 
will get me there”. 


Mavis Marteinson, M.S.W. was an effect- 
ive and stimulating resource person. Sheis 
Co-ordinator at the Catholic Family Services 
Bureau in Calgary as well as lecturer at the 
University of Calgary. 


Persons attending the workshop were 
afforded the opportunity to look at personal 
aspirations and needs; long and short-term 
goals; as well as the problems in moving 
from one lifestyle to another — ‘shifting 
gears’. 
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Kay Spicer Succeeds Mary Moore 


Kay Spicer, a home economist, food 
consultant and freelance writer, is succeed- 
ing Mary Moore as the syndicated food 
colurnnist whose column will appear daily 
in many newspapers across Canada. Mary 
Moore's column ran for fifty years before her 
death in May. 


Kay is a graduate from the University of 
Saskatchewan who now lives in Toronto 
with her husband and three children. She 
has compiled and edited many booklets 
and leaflets, including Chatelaine's Golden 
Anniversary recipe collection released this 
year. She is Chairman of CHEA's HEIB 
committee. 
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St. John’s — Site Of CHEA 
Conference ’79 


Fran Innes 
Chairperson 
CHEA Conference Committee 


St. John’s is probably the oldest city on 
the North American continent to be inhabited 
continuously by Europeans. Almost from 
the time John Cabot discovered the safe 
harbour of St. John's in 1497, it was visited 
by ships of many countries, to fish during 
the summer months. Settlement was dis- 
couraged by the merchants who, after Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert officially claimed New- 
foundland for England in 1583, saw the 
island as a fishing stage, to be used for their 
own economic gain. In spite of harsh laws 
forbidding the building of permanenthouses, 
settlement did occur, slowly and painfully, 
but nevertheless surely. Prior to the first of 
several fires which ravished the growing 
city in 1817, the population numbered over 
ten thousand. The old city, rebuilt almost 
entirely after the last disastrous fire of 1892, 
lies clustered around the harbour. 


History has been made here, beginning 
with the reading of Gilbert's proclamation, 
establishing Newfoundland as the corner- 
stone of the British Empire. The English 
fought first the Spanish and later the French, 
for possession of Newfoundland. The last 
battle of the Seven Years War was fought 
on Signal Hill which later was the site from 
which Marconi brought in the first wireless 
telegraph message across the Atlantic Ocean 
from Cornwall, England. 


The port of St. John’s is rich in mercantile 
and naval history. It has always been a safe 
haven for ships and never more so than 
during the second World War, when Allied 
merchant ships would rendezvous here and 
join convoys bound for England. Following 
the war, the city began to expand into the 
suburbs, where the nineteenth century ar- 
chitecture gave way to modern designs in 
both housing and commercial buildings. 
Most of the old city is now a Heritage 
Conservation Area and the effects of resto- 


ration are already visible. St. John’s has it’s 
own architctural style and most of the houses 
are of wood frame construction of the late 
Victorian period but with mansard roofs and 
bay windows. The streetscapes are interest- 
ing, expecially the steep slopes with steps 
for pedestrian use, leading downtown to the 
harbour which is the heart of the city. 


The capital City is also the education 
center of the province, with Memorial Uni- 
versity fast becoming a world leader in 
Marine Science and Cold Water Research 
and Vector Pathology. The College of Fish- 
eries attracts students from many countries 
to it's unique programmes in Ship Building 
and Naval Architecture and Food Technology 
which concentrates on development of new 
fish products. 


St. John's is a city of contrasts with 
interfacing of old and modern. Only minutes 
away from these sophisticated institutions 


of learning and culture are two fishing villages 
where fishermen still ply their ancient trade. 
The Battery clings to the rocks below Signal 
Hill and Quidi Vidi Village is a short distance 
away to the north east and is also the site of 
the annual Regatta, a rowing event dating 
back to 1826. 


Newfoundland has arich heritage which 
is reflected in the recent revival of our 
songs, music, theatre and our arts and 
crafts. We are no longer as inclined to ape 
others but rather we are rediscovering our 
own culture and taking new pride in those 
characteristics of speech, manner and life- 
style which define us as Newfoundlanders. 
This is what we want to share with the rest of 
Canada and with you July 3-6, 1979, at the 
CHEA conference in St. John’s. 


Fran Innes is a graduate home economist of Mt. 


Allison University, a freelance journalist and coun- 
cillor in the St. John’s Municipal Council. 
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Sic Transit Gloria 


Edna W. Park 
CHEA Archivist 








A nostalgic happening, fraught with sor- 
row and yet great pride in past achieve- 
ments, occurred on June 30, 1978 when the 
doors of the handsome Lillian Massey Build- 
ing on the campus of the University of 
Toronto were locked and blinds drawn, after 
the last class of fifty students in Food Sci- 
ences was graduated. 


To the hundreds of devoted and loyal 
graduates, over the past 75 years of the 
existence of this Faculty, whose academic 
excellence is known the world over, its 
phasing outis hard to condone. Itis indeed 
asad commentary on the lack of awareness 
by the Administration that more not less 
research and teaching in Foods, Nutrition 
and Family Life is sorely needed to build a 
strong and healthy nation as a commitment 
to the future. 


A brief flashback to the early beginnings 
of this Faculty reveals that Lillian Massey 
Treble, a gentle public spirited woman with 
great sympathy for the underprivileged poor 
in the heart of Toronto, established Domestic 
Science classes in the Fred Victor Mission 
for mothers and children, to help overcome 
the ill effects of poverty - poor nutrition and 
bad management of family resources. Out 
of this philanthropic interest grew the con- 
viction that trained teachers, with a university 
degree to give them status, were sorely 
needed. About this time Chancellor Burwash 
of Victoria University, persuaded Mrs. Treble 
to offer the University of Toronto, a building 
and financial support for the teaching of 
Household Science. In 1902, a committee 
of science professors, Chancellor Burwash 
and Miss Annie L. Laird, as Director, planned 
a four year honour course based on the 


Sciences with, also, a liberal education in 
the Humanities. The Senate of the University 
accepted this curriculum, leading to a Bach- 
elor of Household Science honour degree 
and established the Faculty of Household 
Science. This was the first honour course in 
Household Science in Canada and became 
the model for other university courses es- 
tablished later in Canada. The first two 
students graduated in 1906. 


During these 75 years of the Faculty's 
existence several changes in curriculum 
and the name have occurred, but always 
with the aim of achieving excellence, set by 
that great educator Annie L. Laird whose 
high standards and clear vision of future 
trends have had an impact on the develop- 
ment of home economics in the world at 
large. Miss Laird’s memory is still revered 
by hundreds of graduates who came under 
her influence. 


It should be noted, and with great pride, 
that twelve graduates have been, or are 
now, deans of Home Economics in Canadian 
Universities and abroad; and that, some 
thirty who served in World War Il, as officers 
in charge of Food Service in the navy, army, 
air force or Red Cross, were honoured for 
their service to Canada and the Empire. Itis 
with gratitude that tribute is now paid to the 
many hundreds of graduates whose achieve- 
ments have added great lustre to the Faculty 
and the University. 


This is the end of an era, for this renowned 
Faculty, which began so auspiciously in 
1902 and whose academic effort was de- 
voted to the education of young women, 
and latterly of some men, through the vision 
and benefactions of Lillian Massey Treble. 


— SIC TRANSIT GLORIA — 


October, 1978 
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Mary Lou Wilson gave away more vege- 
tables than her family ate. Bev Robert- 
son was always picking up bargains at 
the country market. Aunt Alma remem- 
bered how her mother canned fresh 
vegetables when she was a girl and the 
Canadiana Road Canning Company 
was born. 

Three thrifty ladies bought a Presto 
canner, did their canning when crops 
were plentiful and inexpensive, and 
enjoyed them all winter long. 


x 2 
PRESTO 


THE CANADIANA ROAD CANNING 
BEATS HIGH FOOD COSTS 





zx 
COMPANY 


Mary Lou’s extra vegetables were wel- 
come in winter, Bev’s bargains became 
treats in January. Aunt Alma insisted 
their canner be Presto just like her 
mother used, and Presto did make it 
easy with full step-by-step instructions. 
The Canadiana ladies bought their sec- 
ond Presto canner this year. 

Start your own canning company with 
your neighbours, or do it on your own. 
It’s an investment that pays big divi- 
dends in nutritious inexpensive foods 
for your family all year long. 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 
Membership Classes 
| | There are five classes of membership: active including life, associate, student, reserve and honorary. 


| Active Members 

| 1. Active membershi 
tors: 
a. a degree in Home Economics from a recognized university, or 
b. a degree in a related field from a recognized universi 


c. was a member in good standing of the unincorporated body known as the Canadian Home Economics Association at the time of 
| the incorporation of the Association and who maintains continuous membership in good standing of this Association. 
À d. The Board of Directors may grant active membership to one who, after five years of associate membership in the Association, is 
ba deemed to have made an active contribution to the Association or the profession. 


2. An individual who has had continuous active membership for at least ten years immediately prior to applying for life membership may 
become a life member subject to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


3. An active member, in recognition of outstanding contribution to the Association 
honorary life membership, subject to the approval of the Board of Directors. 
Associate Members 


Associate membership shall be limited to individuals with the following qualifications whose application is approved by the Board of 
Directors: 


A secondary school certificate and: 


a. a Home Economics diploma granted by a recognized coll 
b. a provincial Home Economics teacher's certificate, or 


c. a provincial teacher's certificate with additional training in Home Economics equivalent to at least one year of successful study. 
Student Members 

Student membership shall be granted to a person enrolled in a full-time undergraduate program at any Canadian university, faculty, 

college, school or department which is eligible to send voting delegates to the A.C.H.E.S. convention. 


Reserve Members 
Reserve membership may be granted on application to the Board of Directors to those who qualify as active or associate members, 
and who are now: 


a. graduate students enrolled in full-time post graduate study in home economics or a related field for a minimum of six 
months of the membership year May 1 - April 30. 
b. home economists employed on an average of less than 10 hours per week. 
c. retired. 
Honorary Members: 


Honorary membership is granted by unanimous vote of the Board of Directors to a non- 


ip shall be limited to individuals with the following qualifications whose application is approved by the Board of Direc- 


over a period of years, may be awarded a special 


lege or School of Technology after two years of successful study, or 















member who has rendered exceptional ser- 

vice to the field of home economics. 
FEES — Active and Associate members (annual) . . -..$ 50.00 
Life Membership......... 750.00 
Student members (annual). 15.00 
Reserve members (annual) 25.00 


Membership includes $1 2.0 anadian Home Economics Journal published July, 
April. 


October, January and 
Membership year ends April 30. 








MOVING? NAME CHANGE? 


If you are moving or changing your name, be sure to advise the CHEA. Attach the mailing address 


label from your current Journal in the space below and send the form to C.H.E.A. six weeks in advance of 
your move. 
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ican culture through their cuisine . . . with 
recipes for simple and delicious ethnic 
meals. 


Six multimedia programs designed to 
increase your students’ interest in food 
preparation, show how different ethnic 
groups have contributed to North Amer- 


Soul Food 


This program shows students how 
to prepare an authentic Soul Food 
meal of barbecued chicken, corn 
bread and greens. Getting equip 
ment and ingredients together 
ahead of time. The importance of 
measuring correctly, and without 
waste 


Italian Food 


How to prepare a nutritious Italian 
meal of lasagne, green salad with 
Italian dressing, Italian bread and 
fresh fruit. Ingredients to use for 
authentic Italian flavor. Techniques 
for peeling and chopping onions. 
mincing garlic and chopping fresh 
parsley. How to keep meat from 
sticking to the pan and noodles 
trom sticking together 


Chinese Food 


How to produce an authentic meal 
of stir-fried beef and vegetables 
with rice and tea. Safe cutting, 
mincing and peeling techniques. 
The importance of slicing properly 
so vegetables cook evenly and 
quickly, adding the proper color 
and crunchy texture to the finished 
dish 


Mexican Food 


Instructions for preparing an au 
thentic Mexican meal of tacos and 
guacamole. Assembling equipment 
and ingredients. How to test avo 
cados and tomatoes for ripeness. 
Tips for peeling avocados, onions 
and tomatoes. Blanching. The dif 
ference between simmering and 
boiling 


German Food 


The menu includes potato soup 
with cucumber, German-style meat 
balls with noodles, sweet and sour 
cabbage, salad with German-style 
dressing and strawberry Bavarian 
cream. Students go through the 
recipes, utensils and cooking pro 
cedures needed for each dish. 


Native American Food 


Prepare a turkey dinner in the 
traditional style. Using foods avail 
able at the supermarket, authentic 
recipes are given for Indian pud 
ding, stuffing with wild rice, sun 
flower seed cakes, pumpkin soup. 
succotash and wilted green salad 
with special tips on timing and 
preparation 





(Available in record or cassette form.) 


_ For more 
information 
contact: 
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A 111 Martin Ross Avenue 


Downsview, Ontario 
A À Canada M3J 2M1 
Tel. (416) 661-2020 





